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Yes, YOU CAN 


(THE PARK FOREST LIBRARY ELECTION) 
By Howarp W. WINGER* 


Park Forest voters went to the 
polls in a blizzard on March 26, 1955 
to vote for a public library. By a 
count of 1,013 to 131 they registered 
their approval of a one mill library 
tax. The bad weather cut the total 
turnout of voters, but the margin was 
decisive and the community support 
impressive. To some who have heard 
of Park Forest as a brainy suburb of 
college graduates, the conclusion may 
appear to have been foregone. Yet 
this verdict in favor of the maximum 
legal levy for a public library was 
gained in a community that has had 
to construct all its public facilities 
since 1948 and has grown tax resist- 
ant under the burden. Twice in the 
preceding year the voters rejected the 
appeal of their “All American” high 
school district for a maximum in- 
crease in the high school levy, 
although on the third trial they per- 
mitted a smaller increase. In propo- 
sals for tax increases the voters de- 
mand an accounting of the need for 
funds and their prospective use. The 
library victory came as the result of 
a thoughtful and vigorous campaign. 


Library Background 


Although Park Forest has not had 
a free public library, the residents 
have been acquainted with public 
library service. The most blue-blood- 
ed pioneer settlers have hardly been 
here seven years, and most Park For- 
esters have come from localities 
where they enjoyed public library 
service. Commuters to Chicago (a 
large percentage of the working pop- 
ulation) have had access to the free 
services of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary and 393 residents have held 


* Member Library Board, Park Forest. 


cards in the Chicago Heights Free 
Library. In addition, the village has 
enjoyed the benefits of the State Li- 
brary extension program. While the 
campaign for the South Cook County 
District Library was in progress in 
1951 the bookmobile came to Park 
Forest. When that campaign failed, 
the State Library continued to sup- 
ply Park Forest with a small book 
collection for a volunteer library. 
Housed in a temporary school build- 
ing, this library was open for ten 
hours a week and circulated about 
forty books an hour. 

This library background was of 
course very useful in conducting a 
campaign for a tax-supported library. 
The villagers knew about public li- 
braries and were for the most part 
convinced of their value. They knew 
that they would lose even the volun- 
teer library if they did not act, be- 
cause of the impending withdrawal 
of state support. The problem of the 
campaign was to convince voters of 
the feasibility of beginning a tax- 
supported library now and to show 
them how the $30,000 annual revenue 
(under present assessments) could be 


The Committee for a Park Forest 
Library 

Before a tax referendum was pro- 
posed, citizens interested in a public 
library spent several months in plan- 
ning. They formed a Committee for 
a Park Forest Library. The nucleus 
of this group came from the Park 
Forest Library Association which had 
been organized to care for the volun- 
teer library. This group met regularly 
through the spring and summer of 
1954 and attempted to draw wider 
community representation into their 
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discussions. They were successful in 
this, but throughout the campaign it 
was the people who were concerned 
with the volunteer library who pro- 
vided the most consistent interest and 
support. Perhaps it would not be un- 
fair to say that the volunteer library 
contributed far more to the success 
of the referendum by making a rally- 
ing point for the people who were in- 
terested in a public library than it 
did through any demonstration of 
library service to the community at 
large. 

The early discussions of the Com- 
mittee were very tentative. Partici- 
pants learned about ALA standards, 
dug into the legal basis of library 
support, and studied the reports of 
libraries in neighboring communities. 
Discussion was untrammeled and 
people did not hesitate to ask such 
imponderable questions as “How 
many books must a library have be- 
fore it is respectable?” Leona Ringer- 
ing representing the State Library at- 
tended occasionally from Kankakee 
and gave the benefit of her advice. 

From these preliminary discussions 
came a plan for a library and a pro- 
posal for a tax referendum. In De- 
cember the Committee published a 
statement of its aims. This statement 
included a history of the Park For- 
est Library and a statistical sum- 
mary. Donald Connor, chairman of 
the Committee, prepared the sum- 
mary to show Park Forest projections 
in population, schools, and property 
values to 1960, the comparison of the 
library expenditures of neighboring 
communities and Park Forest on the 
basis of a one mill levy for Park 
Forest, and a tentative five year bud- 
get showing how library money could 
be spent. 

With this statement prepared, 
meetings were held with the desig- 
nated representatives of organized 
groups in the village. These repre- 
sentatives were asked to criticize the 
plans, suggest changes, and to make 
contributions. One man earnestly re- 
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quested a reduction in the levy from 
ten to six cents per $100 of assessed 
valuation, but Connor held fast to 
his proposed budget. “The ten cent 
levy will give us a respectable library 
in time,” he asserted. “Anything less 
would not be a library but a fraud!” 
No other concrete suggestions came 
from the meetings and they served 
mainly to acquaint influential people 
with the library plans and to gain 
their friendliness and support. 


The March Referendum and 
Election 

In January the Committee peti- 
tioned the Village Board for a refer- 
endum and the date was set at March 
26. At the same time the Committee 
put forth a slate of six library direc- 
tors to be elected and ready if the 
referendum passed. These candidates 
were not opposed and the ensuing 
campaign was concerned solely with 
the tax referendum. 

Although it can hardly be said that 
the campaign was conducted by pro- 
fessional politicians, it was at least 
managed by seasoned amateurs. It is 
hard to remain long in Park Forest 
without taking part in some cam- 
paign, and the library boosters had 
previous campaign experience. Gale 
Christopher, an attorney, managed 
the campaign. Roger McGuire, a 
journalist, handled written publicity. 
Duane Cory, a village trustee, and 
Enid Thuermer, an early library vol- 
unteer, managed a speakers’ bureau. 
Devices used were speeches, news- 
paper and periodical articles, some 
special publications, and a well or- 
ganized system of establishing per- 
sonal contacts. 

Speakers appeared before village 
groups. This was an important part 
of the campaign. Although most vil- 
lage organizations take no active part 
in controversial public issues, a few 
take a vociferous stand. Those organ- 
izations accustomed to taking sides 
were persuaded to pass resolutions fa- 
voring the library tax. Other groups 
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felt that the library was not a con- 
troversial issue but an unexception- 
able proposal for public betterment. 
They also endorsed the tax. In all, 
twenty-one organizations endorsed 
the tax and none opposed it. 

Most written publicity appeared in 
the two local papers, although the 
Chicago papers carried an occasional 
item and the Library Journal pub- 
lished an article. The weekly Reporter 
and the semi-weekly Star, local pa- 
pers, gave generous news columns to 
the movement and each carried an 
editorial favoring the library. Three 
special devices were used. In the 
week before the election a full page 
advertisement appeared in one of the 
local papers. This ad urged the voters 
to support the library, listed the 
names of the village organizations 
that had endorsed the tax, and car- 
ried the names of about a hundred 
persons who favored the library and 
who had contributed a dollar each to 
pay for the ad and other campaign 
expenses. Another special release was 
a four-page flier which explained the 
referendum, listed organizations sup- 
porting it, and told the polling places. 
The flier was published for use of the 
block workers. The most important 
special release was the report of the 
Committee for a Park Forest Library. 
This report was revised to include 
some election facts and distributed to 
public meetings. It was a nine-page 
mimeographed publication. 

The establishment of personal con- 
tacts may have constituted the great- 
est and longest’ effort of the cam- 
paign. In the planning stage, nearly 
every move made by the library com- 
mittee involved an attempt to extend 
personal contacts. These actions have 
already been described. When the 
date of the election had been set, the 
Committee set about systematically 
trying to involve as many people in 
the campaign as possible. The solici- 
tation of names for the advertisement 
mentioned above had this effect. Peo- 
ple solicited were mainly public offi- 
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cers and influential members of com- 
munity organizations. In addition, an 
organization of block workers was 
developed. An attempt was made to 
get at least one personal contact 
worker in every block or rental court. 
These block workers visited each 
house in their immediate neighbor- 
hood to distribute the election fliers 
and to ask the residents to vote for 
the library. This was not merely a 
wholesale distribution of campaign 
bulletins left between the door and 
storm door. A vigorous attempt was 
made to engage each of the 6,000 vil- 
lage householders in a personal con- 
versation. On election day the block 
workers tried to get out the vote of 
those people whom they knew to fa- 
vor the tax. 


The Image of a Library 


With the passage of the referendum 
and the choice of a board of library 
directors the time has now come to 
develop a library in Park Forest. The 
image of a library was presented in 
the campaign. Because the annual 
revenue anticipated from the tax 
must suffice both for building up a 
library where none now exists as well 
as for meeting a library’s normal op- 
erating expenses, the present image 
is that of a library cut to essentials. 
Based on the belief that the value of 
a library depends largely on the size, 
quality, and adaptability of its book 
collection, the plans for a Park For- 
est library emphasize the quick build- 
ing of a collection. The tentative li- 
brary budget allocates a higher per- 
centage to acquisitions than is the 
normal library practice. The collec- 
tion will be housed and serviced in a 
rented house. A professional libra- 
rian will be hired to direct the work, 
but, if the plans are to succeed, the 
library will have to depend on the 
use of some cheaper clerical help and 
perhaps the continued assistance of 
the volunteer librarians. Indeed the 
passage of the tax proposal calls for 
continued and perhaps even greater 
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efforts on the part of those citizens 
who for the past years have devoted 
so much thought and energy to li- 
brary affairs. 

In respect to the emphasis of li- 
brary services, children’s work will 
be an important concern in a com- 
munity which today has 6,000 school 
children. This point was repeatedly 
brought out in the campaign. Adults 
were promised reading for recreation, 
education, and practical help on their 
pet projects and hobbies. This is a 
very large order to fill and some areas 
of concentration may develop. It has 
been suggested that the large num- 
ber of junior executives living in the 
community would profit from a li- 
brary of business and commerce. 
Very likely they would, but most of 
the other motivations for serious 
reading exist here, too. Groups de- 
voted to the study of such things as 
music, the drama, literature apprecia- 
tion, art, world politics, the “great 
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books”, religion, mental health, etc., 
testify to the need for books in those 
areas. There are also those individ- 
ualistic readers who follow their own 
bent without the stimulus of a group 
and who can stop you on the train 
to discourse on such things as the 
development of the Victorian novel 
and the historical interpretations of 
the character and achievements of 
Abraham Lincoln. The potential 
adult needs for library services at 
present show few obvious subject 
limitations. 

The image of a library is no less 
than the perception of the commu- 
nity’s full potential needs for library 
service. The image can always be ex- 
pected to surpass reality by a meas- 
urable distance. The passage of a 
tax law to provide public support to 
a library is a tremendous step in the 
effort to bridge the gap between fact 
and fancy. 


BOARD MEMBERS GET TOGETHER 


FREDERICK WEZEMAN* 


The Board of Directors of the Oak 
Park Public Library held a dinner 
meeting of public library trustees and 
Head Librarians of the Northern 
Illinois area. In charge of arrange- 
ments for the dinner meeting were 
Mrs. Westcott McCain and Mr. Ed- 
mund Luff, members of the Oak Park 
Library Board. The dinner meeting 
was held at the Oak Park Arms 
Hotel on Wednesday evening, March 
23. One hundred and five trustees 
representing thirty-five communities 
of Northern Illinois were present at 
the meeting. 

Guests were welcomed by Mr. 
Walter Cunningham, President of 
the Library Board of Oak Park. Miss 
Helen Geer, Librarian of the Ameri- 
can Library Association Library, 





* Librarian, Oak Park. 


spoke briefly on the services of the 
ALA Library for trustees and libra- 
rians. There was a display of various 
building plans and other materials 
from the ALA Library. 

The dinner was followed by a 
panel discussion. Moderator of the 
panel was Mrs. T. J. Reedy, a mem- 
ber of the Library Board of River 
Forest, Illinois. Participating in the 
panel discussion was Mrs. William 
McNeil of the Wheaton, Illinois, Li- 
brary Board, who presented a ten 
minute discussion of Public Library 
Book Selection, problems particularly 
as they relate to censorship. Mr. J. P. 
Streit, a member of the Library 
Board of Bellwood, presented a ten 
minute discussion of Librarian-Li- 
brary Board relationships, relating to 
the areas of responsibility of the 
Chief Librarian and the Library 
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Board. Mr. Edmund Luff, chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the Oak 
Park Library Board, spoke on the 
problems of Public Library Finance 
and Budgets. Following the half-hour 
panel discussion, there was a question 
and discussion session with adjourn- 
ment at 9:30 P.M. 

Mrs. Emily Campbell, Chief Libra- 
rian of the DeKalb, Illinois, Public 
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Library, gave a brief talk on the work 
and activities of the Library Admin- 
istrators Conference of Northern 
Illinois, the organization which joined 
with the library trustees in present- 
ing the program. The Library Ad- 
ministrators Conference meets every 
other month and has representatives 
attending from 44 different commu- 
nities of Northern Illinois. 


BOOK SELECTION 
Mrs. WILLIAM MCNEIL* 


March 23, 1955. 

The problem of censorship and 
book selection is a subject which has 
no clear cut or ready answer. Ad- 
mittedly, it is a highly controversial 
one, about which much has been 
written and discussed. We all know 
that most public libraries operate on 
public funds, and therefore, must 
within reason, tailor their book pur- 
chases to the tastes and reading hab- 
its of their communities. Also, we 
must not forget the limitations of 
the ever present budget. 

In selecting books, the librarian, 
possibly assisted by a book commit- 
tee which acts as consultant, and 
guided by the board which establishes 
general policies, culls reviews from 
such sources as The Book Review 
Digest and possibly seeks information 
on the demand and popularity of the 
books at other libraries. The knowl- 
edge of the type of material that will 
be in demand in the community to- 
gether with requests by local citizens 
are also helpful. 

The Board with which I am asso- 
ciated has emphasized in its state- 
ment of general policies, the first par- 
agraph of the Library Bill of Rights 
as adopted by the Council of the 
American Library Association. It is 
as follows: 





* Wheaton, Iil. Library Board. Trustees’ Din- 
ner Meeting—Library Administrators’ Conference 
of Northern Illinois (Laconi) held in Oak Park. 


“As a responsibility of library serv- 
ice, books and other reading matter 
selected should be chosen for values 
of interest, information and enlight- 
enment of all the people of the com- 
munity. In no case should any book 
be excluded because of the race or 
nationality, or the political or re- 
ligious views of the writer.” 

The application of this principle to 
book purchases immediately brings 
us into contact with many problems 
such as pressure groups, censorships, 
selection and of course our budget. 
Fortunately, many of our purchase 
proposals do not involve difficulties, 
however, we are ever watchful for 
controversial or salacious matter. 
Actually, we exclude low level or sub- 
standard types of publications, such 
as pulp magazines and salacious or 
obscene writing. Also, as a matter of 
course, we closely examine references 
on controversial subjects (with spe- 
cial emphasis on) those which are 
purely inflammatory or prejudicial. 
This group will include writings on 
communism, religion and racial sub- 
jects. 

In general, we believe that the best 
criterion is the estimate of the work 
which for fiction includes style, depth 
and meaning, etc. For controversial 
subjects, the objectivity of the author 
and the truth of the facts used is of 
prime consideration. Of course, as in- 
dividuals, we must rely upon avail- 
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able facts and selected subject mat- 
ter cannot be limited to the points 
of view held by anyone associated 
with the library organization. 

It is obvious that there are many 
partisan books on the subjects of 
race, religion, politics and idealogies, 
and it is of course to be expected that 
they will be objectionable to those 
holding opposing views. Naturally, it 
is preferable that in such cases, books 
on all sides of the question should 
be available simultaneously, so as to 
avoid the appearance of partisan 
presentation. In spite of this equality 
of treatment, many patrons will only 
read on the side of the subject which 
fits their preconceived ideas. 

As previously indicated, the budget 
plays an important part in book se- 
lection. Our budget will never permit 
us to buy all of the books which are 
available on any given subject. We 
must provide the community with a 
well rounded, up to date collection 
including the worth while literature 
of the ages. Therefore, the librarian 
has every right and good reason to 
place a limit on her selections. 

We would like to think that most 
of our problems were solved by the 
proper selection of books. Many 
adults fully approve of certain writ- 
ings for themselves but strenuously 
object if the same books are issued 
to young people and especially teen- 
agers. It is also true that many other 
parents do not subscribe to this point 
of view. As a result, the librarian is 
often criticized if she restricts the 
child’s use of certain books, and she 
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may also be criticized for not issuing 
them. 

In practice, the librarian often 
keeps certain books off the open 
shelves, and they are issued upon 
request. This may be a form of cen- 
sorship but I personally think that 
the librarian should use her best 
judgment in individual cases. 

The problem of controlling the 
reading habits of a younger person 
involves the same considerations for 
parents as exists in other teen-age 
activities, and it could well be that 
there is as much chance of the read- 
ing being beneficial as well as other- 
wise, as to their general education. 
Young people study contemporary 
authors’ works in high school now- 
adays that were considered shocking 
in the 1920s and 30s, and they find 
Shakespeare’s works very bold. Obvi- 
ously the use and interpretation of 
reading material, whether by a child 
or an adult, is a most important con- 
sideration and cannot be predicted 
by anyone. 

Lester Asheim, dean of the Grad- 
uate Library School of the University 
of Chicago, expresses it this way: 

“Librarians owe a duty to their 
profession, their community and 
their country not to allow their 
libraries to become an outlet for 
the spread of the false, the ma- 
licious or the sub-standard on any 
subject. Sincerity of purpose, lit- 
erary quality, intellectual challenge 
should be presented regardless of 
source.” 


LIBRARIAN — LIBRARY BOARD RELATIONSHIPS 


JOHN P. 


We who have the privilege of ren- 
dering community service through 
the library all recognize that “good” 

* Bellwood, Ill. Public Library Board. Talk 
given at Trustees’ Dinner Meeting—Library Ad- 
ministrators’ Conference of Northern Illinois, held 
in Oak Park, Illinois. 


STREIT* 


librarian and library board relation- 
ships are a basic prerequisite to the 
smooth functioning of our library 
service to the community. 

In library operations, however, as 
in ethics, difficulties are experienced 
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when an attempt is made to define 
the word “good.” To the layman 
perhaps the word “good” would con- 
notate “harmonious.” For librarians 
and trustees a further refinement is 
needed, so that the definition includes 
such conditions of harmony as com- 
petence, mutual respect, and a clear 
recognition of those areas of duty 
and responsibility which differentiate 
the librarian’s word from that of the 
library board. 

It goes without saying that it is 
impossible to set hard and fast rules 
that would apply to all situations. 
Surely the relationships between li- 
brarians and trustees are not the 
same in a large library system such 
as Chicago’s, with numerous trained 
assistants, as they are in the small 
country library which has only a 
part-time employee acting as libra- 
rian. 

Although defining the exact limita- 
tions of the responsibilities of the li- 
brarian and of the trustees for every 
situation would be well nigh impos- 
sible since we are faced with prob- 
lems of individual differences and 
varying conditions it is, nevertheless, 
possible to set down areas of respon- 
sibilities which are historically recog- 
nized by such an authority as the 
American Library Association as ap- 
plying successfully to the majority 
of situations. 

If I may quote from “The Library 
Trustee,” a book prepared for the 
Trustees Section of the American 
Library Association by Anna Ger- 
trude Hall, we find stated there the 
following division of responsibilities: 

“The board of trustees is the legis- 
lative or policy determining body for 
the library. Its prime concern is with 
formulating the program of service 
and with supplying the means for 
carrying it out.” 

“The librarian on the other hand 
is the executive officer of the board 
to whom is delegated the duties of 
carrying out the board’s policies. He 
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is also the technical adviser of the 
board, and as such should suggest 
policies and furnish the data needed 
for decision and policy.” 

“The librarian suggests the pro- 
gram and the policies to govern it. 
The board decides to adopt, modify 
or reject the librarian’s program and 
policies.” 

“The librarian carries out the de- 
tails of the program according to the 
adopted policy, in some cases refer- 
ring them to the board for approval 
before action, but as a rule applying 
the policies to the details of the 
plan, and only reporting to the board 
on progress or on completion of the 
plan.” 

“The board studies the librarian’s 
reports, watches results and brings 
comments or criticisms to the board 
meeting.” 

“The board’s work, as the repre- 
sentatives of the people is to sit in 
judgment on proposals and to deter- 
mine the general policy of the library. 
Once a policy has been decided upon, 
however, its execution should rest 
with the librarian, the board’s execu- 
tive officer.” 

J. A. Lowe, writing on Public Li- 
brary Administration in 1928, had 
this to say of the responsibilities of 
the librarian and the board: 

“In his administrative capacity it 
is primarily the duty of the librarian 
to think, to plan and to’ propose. The 
board sits in judgment on his propo- 
sitions, and a wise administrator will 
always welcome its fair, honest criti- 
cisms of his plans. For trustees can 
see them more nearly as they will 
appear to the community, and will 
often be better able than the librarian 
to evaluate their strong and weak 
points, and to discern errors in judg- 
ment; and, if on the other hand, the 
librarian can meet their criticisms 
and convince them of the worth of 
his proposals, he will have their 
wholehearted support against criti- 
cism from the public.” 
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Last year our library board in Bell- 
wood, while faced with the problem 
of revising by-laws, spent consider- 
able time reviewing areas of respon- 
sibilities as set out by library asso- 
ciations and in the by-laws of other 
Illinois communities. 

I would like to take the occasion 
to acquaint you with the results as 
they pertain to the responsibilities 
of the librarian, not because they are 
our by-laws, but because they repre- 
sent a cross section, on an operation 
level, of what the authorities recom- 
mend together with that which we 
found to be practical in our library. 

Our by-laws set forth the duties 
of the librarian as follows: 


Function as the Administrative 
Officer of the library. 

Be responsible for the efficiency 
of the library service to the 
public. 

Direct the work of the staff, pre- 
pare the work schedules and 
maintain a record of their 
hours of service and absences, 
if any. 

Select books and periodicals. 

Be responsible for the care and 
use of the quarters occupied 
by the library. 

Be responsible for the use of all 
equipment and books. 

Be responsible for the enforce- 
ment of the regulations cover- 
ing the operation of the 
library. 

Be responsible for maintaining 
certain library service statis- 
tics. 

Be given custody of a petty cash 
fund for the purpose of pay- 
ing incidental expenses. 
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Be responsible for accounting for 
the petty cash fund and for all 
other monies which may be re- 
ceived by her. 


Make a report of all cash trans- 
actions to the board of direc- 
tors at each monthly meeting. 


Shall examine all bills and cer- 
tify same to the Finance Com- 
mittee. 


Make a monthly and annual li- 
brary report to the board of 
directors. 


Attend all meetings of the board 
of directors and act as record- 
ing secretary in the absence of 
the regular secretary. 


Be responsible for the enforce- 
ment of the rules and regula- 
tions which the board of direc- 
tors may assign to her from 
time to time. 


I could continue by acquainting 
you with the reasons why these 
duties were set out as they were but 
time does not permit. 

In closing, I would like to leave 
this thought with you. 

In the operation of the library the 
librarian and the trustees form an 
intimate partnership in which each 
is indispensable to the other. The 
librarian is the administrative officer 
of the board and derives all of his 
power and authority from the board. 
Only through the heartiest coopera- 
tion of the librarian and the trustees, 
in all the intimate relationships which 
necessarily exist between them, can 
the best library services for our com- 
munities be secured. 
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THE PRIVATE PRESS IN ILLINOIS 


PAUL SPENCE* 


The owner of a private press seeks 
pleasure and instruction from his 
work, the enjoyment being in the ad- 
vancement of belles-lettres and in 
the creation of new typographic de- 
sign. There seems to be a difference 
of opinion as to the meaning of the 
term “private press,” the English 
authorities stating that the limited 
editions can by no means reach the 
hands of the chance purchaser, while 
in America the views are more lib- 
eral, experts claiming that the books 
can be sold at cost, financial inde- 
pendence being essential. For a 
keener explanation see Will Ran- 
som’s Private Presses and Their 
Books. Mr. Ransom, historian and 
printer, is the outstanding American 
authority on the subject. In a series 
of articles for Publishers’ Weekly, he 
stated that the distinction of a 
private press is that it is “unneces- 
sary” or “needless” in the practical 
sense and that its basic spirit “is a 
desire for artistic or pleasureable per- 
sonal expression.””* 

A private press is usually located 
in the shop or home of the owner. 
Many of the presses are hand oper- 
ated, with the type being hand set. 
To some printers this manual task 
adds dignity to the art since the book 
is then built up letter by letter. 
Other owners design the format at 
home, but have the printing com- 
pleted by a commercial publisher. 
The size of the presses vary from ma- 
chines small enough to stand on a 
table to motor presses that may 
weigh tons. 

The private press as a creative tool 
had its nascency in England from 
the imagination of Sir Horace Wal- 
pole at Strawberry Hill, 1757. With 
this press Walpole advanced his writ- 





* Tilinois State Library, Reference Unit 

1The Publishers’ Weekly. Vol. “112, July-Dec. 
1927. Will Ransom, “Private Presses and the 
Books They Have Given Us,” Part 1, “What a 
Private Press Is,” September 3, 1927, page 673. 


ings and the work of contemporary 
authors. But almost a hundred years 
passed before the full utility of the 
private press was realized. By the 
latter part of the Nineteenth Century 
printing in England and America 
reached a low ebb—some type faces 
being scarcely legible. It is beyond 
the scope of this paper to discuss 
the life of William Morris—only a 
full biography would reveal his many 
talents—but to write accurately of 
private presses it would be impossi- 
ble to omit his name since from Mor- 
ris’s Kelmscott Press came the ideas 
that have changed the bookmaking 
world. Will Ransom stated that Wil- 
liam Morris not only inaugurated a 
new era—he created it, and that pres- 
ent day knowledge of private presses 
dates from that press. William Mor- 
ris’s Chaucer has been ranked with 
the Gutenberg Bible as being the 
most beautiful book in the world. 
Morris’s work soon _ influenced 
American printers. “About 1900,” 
wrote Mr. Ransom, “there was a ver- 
itable eruption of private presses in 
this country.’”* In 1897 Ralph Fietch- 
er Seymour of Chicago began the Al- 
derbrink Press for which the Alder- 
brink type was cut in 1902. Another 
“early” venture was the Blue Sky 
Press (1899-1906), important to this 
research since associated with that 
press was Edward M. Moore whose 
achievements will be discussed later. 
The Blue Sky Press in time became 
a commercial establishment. Evert 
Lee Millard started the Elm Press 
at Highland Park, Illinois, in 1901. 
A year later Mr. Millard gave the 
press to Hull House, an important 
contribution to that establishment. 
These first private presses of IIli- 
nois have been named in rapid suc- 
cession to show that new interest in 
~~ # Ransom, Will. Private Presses and Their 
Books, p. 35. 
Part 7, 
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typography had been generated. Yet, 
America still waited for its William 
Morris, for.a leader to point the way, 
for a creative man to devote his life 
to this awakened art. That man was 
on the scene in 1900, but there were 
only a few to greet him. 

The fact that Frederick Goudy op- 
erated a private press in Illinois for 
one year offers the opportunity to 
discuss here his outstanding achieve- 
ments. Frederick Goudy was born in 
Bloomington, Illinois, 1865. Goudy’s 
father, endowed with an ample share 
of wanderlust,,kept his family on the 
move in Illinois; they lived in Ma- 
comb, Butler, and Shelbyville. Fred 
Goudy as a boy was quiet and un- 
demonstrative. He showed an early 
aptitude for lettering.* In 1883 the 
family moved to Dakota Territory 
where Goudy gained some bookkeep- 
ing experience. At twenty-four he set 
out on his own, working in Minne- 
apolis, in Springfield, Illinois, and 
finally in Chicago where he started 
as a commercial artist. 

An investigation of some books, 
magazines, and advertisements pub- 
lished in the 1890’s will indicate the 
plight of the printing trade. Vrest 
Orton, author of Goudy’s biography, 
stated that printing was defeating its 
purpose by becoming impossible to 
read.° Having heard of Morris’s work 
in England, Goudy’s interest in type 
design deepened. With C. L. Hooper 
he started the Booklet Press. He sold 
his first alphabet at this time for ten 
dollars. When C. L. Hooper’s interest 
turned commercial, Goudy left the 
Booklet Press and concentrated again 
on type design. 

In 1903, Will Ransom, thrilled 
since youth with the printing arts, 
brought his Handcraft Shop (Press) 
from the state of Washington to Chi- 
cago where he soon met Goudy. Al- 
though these two worked together for 
only one year, it was their press that 
launched a new type that since has 





“ *Orton, Vrest. Goudy—Master of Letters, p. 
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helped to alter the face of American 
printing. Will Ransom joined Goudy 
at Park Ridge, Illinois, where (in a 
barn) they set up the Village Press. 
To begin their work, they had a new 
type face that was cut and cast from 
original drawings by Goudy, the first 
type face of its kind in America.° 
This face, The Village Type No. 1, 
shows the clear, easy-to-read features 
that distinguish Goudy types. A year 
later Goudy bought Ransom’s inter- 
est in the press and moved to New 
York. Vrest Orton in his biography 
said, “It is a big thing to create a 
type face that may live through cen- 
turies . . . it becomes much more a 
part of the daily life of every one of 
us than any picture, or poem, or 
musical composition.”’ Mr. Orton, in 
the conclusion of his book, quoted 
from a New York newspaper: “There 
is not a literate person in the United 
States today in whose behalf he 
(Goudy) has not labored.’® 
Frederick Goudy’s life in New 
York is beyond the limits of this 
paper. The Village Press is important 
because it furnished the proving- 
ground for a great type designer.® 
Will Ransom remained in Chicago 
till 1930, working as a free lance let- 
terer. He owned a private press for 
three years, 1903, 1921-1923, where 
he published twelve books. In 1927 
he started a series of articles for 
Publishers’ Weekly; this research led 
to his first history, Private Presses 
and Their Books, 1929,. extended 
again in 1946-1950. The Ransom 
Records, as they are now called, con- 
sist of an open entry, loose leaf check 
list. The records contain some twenty 
thousand entries. Mr. Ransom, now 
serving as art editor of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, encourages 
contributions to the Records; he also 
supplies information such as was 
needed for this paper. A review of 





° Mehfarerie hb oe C. The Book The Story 
of Printing and a chapter 33, “The 
Private Presses,” page 476 
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Mr. Ransom’s work appeared in 
Print Magazine by Willard Lock- 
wood in an article titled, “Will Ran- 
som: A Record of His First Seventy- 
Five Years.” Mr. Lockwood stated 
that the Rarsom Records are “the 
hall mark of the man”; they repre- 
sent the “sound scholarship which is 
Will Ransom.”?° 

To learn of the next private press 
listed in this chronology, we must 
leave the Chicago scene and visit 
Herrin, Illinois. The Trovillion Pri- 
vate Press has printed books since 
1908; this continuous existence adds 
to this press the distinction of now 
being the oldest private press in 
America. The press is a partnership 
between Hal Trovillion and his wife, 
Violet. Reviewing the Trovillion 
books and reading about their press 
leaves the observer with a feeling of 
vicarious achievement for at Thatch- 
cot, At The Sign of the Silver Horse, 
the Trovillions have built a place of 
beauty and from there have produced 
beauty for others. 

Mr. Trovillion learned the print- 
ing trade at a newspaper office in 
his home town, Norris City, Illinois. 
In 1904 he moved to Herrin where 
he bought a weekly newspaper that 
in time became a strong voice in 
Southern Illinois politics.’ Following 
the example of other fine printers 
who issue Christmas presents, the 
first item of the Trovillion Private 
Press, 1908, was a gift book contain- 
ing quotations from Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Since 1908 the Trovillions 
have given to their friends forty- 
seven titles, all of which are choice 
selections from literature or unex- 
pected items of interest. A survey of 
A Bibliography of Trovillion Private 
Press by Herman Schauinger indi- 
cates the type of material published. 
One of the best known Trovillion 
publications is First Garden Book by 





’ Print The Magazine of the Graphic Arts. 
Vol. 8. Oct. 1953. Lockwood, Willard A., “Will 
Ransom A Record of His First Seventy-five 
Years,”” pages 37-44. 

1 Schauinger, Herman. A earthy of Tro- 
villion Private Press, pages 25 and 2 
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Thomas Hyll; this small volume is a 
reprint of the first study concerning 
proper gardening methods. The orig- 
inal is from England, dated 1563. 
Other examples of Trovillion Press 
Books are: The Happy Prince and 
The Selfish Giant by Oscar Wilde; 
When Lincoln Came To Egypt by 
George W. Smith. 

The Trovillions offer their books 
for sale, titles being listed in The 
Retail Book Seller. Mrs. Trovillion 
had this to say concerning their offer: 
“It was not until the demand for our 
publications came from strangers be- 
yond the limited circle of our friends 
that we were in late years led to set 
a very limited number of our books 
aside for sale, thereby breaking the 
almost sacred rule of the private 
press. The favorable notices given our 
books by reviewers were largely re- 
sponsible for causing us to yield to 
the temptation of making these pro- 
ductions of our press available or else 
forever be branded as selfish and 
ungrateful publishers—an odium that 
we were not anxious to bear.’’!” 

Before Christmas of last year, Mr. 
Trovillion visited the Illinois State 
Library; during that time he dis- 
cussed his work and travels. He was 
generous with ideas, information, and 
gifts. For complete description of the 
Trovillion Private Press see Illinois 
Libraries, volume 27, 1945; and The 
Inland Printer, volume 129, number 
4, July 1952. 

An interval of almost twenty years 
exists between the founding of the 
Trovillion and the next private press 
in Illinois. The year 1926 brought 
two new enterprises, The Holiday 
Press and The Peacock Press. The 
Holiday Press probably had _ the 
largest membership of any private 
press. It consisted of the joint efforts 
of a group of printers (at one time 
32 in number) from the Lakeside 
Press, Chicago, who published their 
own books during leisure hours and 
holidays. Will Ransom wrote, “It was 
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a press within a press, established to 
promote more virile and original ex- 
pression of design and craftsmanship 
in American printing.”** Mr. Richard 
Archer, librarian for the Lakeside 
Press, has informed us that the Holi- 
day Press is at present inactive. 

The Peacock Press was a partner- 
ship between Ben Abramson, book- 
seller, Argus Book Shop, Chicago, 
and Nathanial Roth, printer. By cor- 
respondence Mr. Abramson stated: 
“It was the Peacock Press. We first 
began in 1926 and our first publica- 
tion was Hamlet illustrated by Sir 
Russell Flint.” The use of the past 
tense indicates that the press is in- 
active. 

In 1928, Edward M. Moore re- 
appeared on the private press scene. 
Mr. Moore was a partner with Thom- 
as Stevens and A. F. Langworthy in 
the Blue Sky Press early in this cen- 
tury. While there he made up a col- 
lection of verse to and about Omar 
Khayyam, which was printed there 
and called “Spoil of the North 
Wind”. 

In the twenties he retired from 
his old trade, bought a barn at Or- 
chard Lane and Big Woods Road, 
Warrenville, Illinois, and presently 
made it into a house. He bought a 
Colt press, 13x19, and 150 pounds 
of Bradley Extended type and start- 
ed The Pony Barn Press in a large 
room in the barn. 

He has done five “A Snippet”; a 
two page house organ, and four 
books: The Centaur, du Guerin; 
Scrapped, suspected to be by W. 
Dwiggins; The Ideal Book, Edward 
K. Robinson; 1601, Mark Twain, and 
a few pamphlets. 

The private press superstition re- 
jecting all progress in machine presses 
is not present, there appearing no 
reason why the Colt Platen bringing 
type and paper together simulta- 
neously over the entire surface should 
not do as good work as the hand 
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press. Rag paper is the minimum 
quality for serious work in Bradley 
and sheets are dampened for such 
work. The press motto is “Never 
Hurry”—and it does not. It has as 
a trade mark a picture of the right 
hand of the “It” of the press, dis- 
tinguishable by a malformed third 
finger. 

Mr. Moore gave the State Library 
four Goudy book plates about which 
he had the following facts to offer: 
“The book plates are signed with a 
three leaf clover in a triangle for 
Goudy, Dwiggins, and a third shift- 
ing member of the trio peddling ‘let- 
tering’. The two sizes of the press 
mark with the ink balls were for me. 
I’ve the original design and the two 
plates, both from one design. For 
these last two, you must take my 
word the design is Goudy and Dwig- 
gins: Goudy could not draw and 
Dwiggins had not learned to letter. 
The book plates are likewise their 
own work. By the way Will Ransom 
was the third of this for a time. 
That’s where I met him. Goudy had 
not come into full flower then. He 
did some lettering for Pabst adver- 
tising . . ., also he had done a set of 
very light capitals. . . . All these ante- 
date the Village Press.” 


A word of praise for Mr. Moore 
came from Mr. H. Evans of the Por- 
poise Bookshop, California: “Among 
the too little known presses of 
America is the Pony Barn Press. Mr. 
Moore has been printing for over half 
a century. He was a friend of Goudy 
in Chicago before the turn of the 
century. . . . I have had the honor 
and pleasure to know Mr. Moore for 
a number of years. He is a man of 
great learning, great lover of fine 
books, and a great fighter for free- 
dom of the press. . . . I think every- 
one who collects fine printing, private 
presses and typographic Americana 
should have at least one specimen 
from the Pony Barn Press.”’* 





“Evans, H. H. Catalog Three—Biography, 
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Since the twenties a score of pri- 
vate presses have been started in this 
state. In 1930, Mr. Philip Reed 
founded his first shop in Barrington, 
Illinois. Mr. Reed gained his early 
experience from his father, John 
Reed, who had studied with Dwiggins 
and Goudy. Philip Reed named his 
shop at Barrington The Broadside 
Press, it being his intention to print 
woodcuts by broadside method. The 
press was moved to Park Ridge in 
1937 and two years later the shop was 
set up in Chicago where the name 
was changed to The Monastery Hill 
Press. After the war the press was 
continued under the imprint of The 
Printing Office of Philip Reed. Mr. 
Reed said, “We are not, strictly 
speaking, a ‘private press’ although 
we have tried to operate in the tradi- 
tion of such presses. We are not at 
all private in that our work is avail- 
able to anyone who wishes to use it. 
We have done some publishing under 
our imprint and, in this sense, such 
publishing is ‘private’. . . . Most of 
our work is illustrated by woodcuts, 
which I do, both in color, and in 
black and white.” A selection of these 
woodcuts can be seen in American 
Artist, May, 1948, and September, 
1949. Mr. Reed’s achievements have 


been recognized by some forty 
awards. 
In 1933, Norman W. Forgue 


founded the well known Black Cat 
Press. Two other imprints were later 
adopted for more serious work; these 
names are Normandie House and 
Gargoyle Press. Although Mr. For- 
gue, like Mr. Reed, is now a com- 
mercial printer, many items from the 
Black Cat Press are issued in the 
private press tradition. 

Another press established in the 
thirties is that owned by Ralph Green 
of Chicago. Mr. Green states that 
he has been an amateur printer, just 
for the fun of it, for over twenty- 
five years. Mr. Green’s chief interest 
is in the history of printing presses, 
a subject about which he has writ- 
ten two books. 
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Springfield, Illinois, saw its first 
private press in 1935 when George 
Bunn, Jr., set about to supply his 
children with their own fine books, 
the children sharing in the printing 
and in the making of colored wood- 
cuts.** Mr. Bunn wrote that his ac- 
tivity “had really one virtue—that it 
was fun.” Two of the Hobby Horse 
Press items are available to us here 
at the Library; it is evident from 
these that “happiness” is the very 
essence of these small books. Some 
twenty items in all, the Hobby Horse 
Press ended in 1945. 

The first book of the Pocahontas 
Press, Lake Forest, Illinois, was is- 
sued in 1937. Since then seven titles 
have been published by Suzette 
Hamill (Mrs. Suzette Zurcher) own- 
er of the press. Mrs. Zurcher designs 
the format, but has the printing com- 
pleted by a commercial printer such 
as Mr. Philip Reed who printed The 
Last Devotion for the Pocahontas 
Press, 1941. Mrs. Zurcher for the past 
five years has been designer of pub- 
lications for the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. A new item from the Pocahon- 
tas Press is scheduled to appear this 
autumn. 

A former faculty member of the 
University of Chicago, Mr. J. M. 
Dille, produced six books from 1944 
to 1948 in Illinois under the imprint 
of the Silver Quoin Press. These 
titles cover a variety of . subjects— 
biology, pharmacology, literature, 
and printing. Mr. Dille wrote: “I feel 
that anything I print should not only 
be attractive and desirable from the 
standpoint of typography and book 
production but should be of intrinsic 
value and usefulness from the stand- 
point of content.” In 1947 Mr. Dille 
joined the Department of Pharma- 
cology, University of Washington. 
Three items have been issued from 
Seattle, the last of these dated 1950. 
A new book concerning the North- 
west is being considered. 


“The Book Collector's Packet. (Norman 
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The year Mr. Dille issued his first 
book, another press was founded in 
Chicago. Unlike other private presses, 
The Cherryburn Press was not es- 
tablished with the idea of printing 
books. Mr. R. Hunter Middleton set 
up the press for the specific purpose 
of producing a portfolio of prints 
from the original blocks of Thomas 
Bewick, the well-known Eighteenth 
Century English wood engraver. The 
blocks were sold at auction in Lon- 
don in 1943 to Mr. Ben Abramson 
(see Peacock Press); the collection 
numbered somg 1300 blocks which 
were last used for the memorial edi- 
tion of Bewick’s work published in 
1885. In 1945 The Cherryburn Press 
published a portfolio of 24 prints; 
since then the press has continued 
to print other Bewick blocks for va- 
rious reasons, either as individual 
prints for use as personal Christmas 
greetings. The blocks printed have 
been mostly from the press’s own 
collection which now numbers 150. 
The technical aspects of printing the 
woodcuts were presented by Mr. 
Middleton in a pamphlet titled, 
Thomas Bewick Portfolio. Mr. Mid- 
dleton also donated to the State Li- 
brary three prints, the excellence of 
which can be appreciated only by 
viewing these Bewick woodcuts. 


Another artistic venture is the 
Molehill Press owned by John Averill 
of Chicago. As a free lance commer- 
cial artist Mr. Averill needed a press 
to make samplers of his advertising 
style. He therefore bought a small 
hand press (later a motor press) to 
print his own woodcuts and linocuts; 
these prints are used as calling cards. 
Mr. Averill stated that the Molehill 
Press “is not commercial and never 
intends to be.” His prints reveal 
much wit, style, and independence, 
qualities to be seen in the Molehill 
Press house organ Seed Corn. For 
Mr. Averill’s own story see Graphis, 
1950, and American Artist, Decem- 
ber, 1952. 

Last year Mr. H. Richard Archer, 
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Librarian, Lakeside Press, brought 
his Hippogryph Press to Chicago 
from Los Angeles. At present Mr. 
Archer is preparing a small book for 
a foreign printers’ group on the Ama- 
teur Press of USA, 1935 to 1954. 
The last press to be considered 
here is a new venture, the first book 
to be completed this year. Mr. Hallie 
Holt has just inked the rollers for 
the printing of The Young Pioneers, 
a story from his own pen. Each chap- 
ter is to be illustrated by the author 
and the book will be bound at home. 
The tentative imprint for the press 
is The Sangamon Press, Springfield. 
Today we enjoy beautiful and in- 
expensive books. The advancements 
of typographic arts stem largely 
from the experiments completed by 
private presses. It does great credit 
to Illinois to have listed in its an- 
nals the names of so many fine 


printers. 
CHRONOLOGY 
THE ALDERBRINK PRESS, (1897- >), Ralph 
F. Seymour, Chicag 
THE WIND-TRYST. ‘PRESS, (1898-1899), Chi- 


THE. BLUE SKY PRESS, (1899-1906), Alfred 
Langworthy and Thomas Stevens, Chicago. 
THE ELM PRESS, (1901-1902), Everett Lee 


. ig Frederick 
Goudy and Will Ransom, Park Ri 
THE PRIVATE PRESS OF Wik ‘RANSOM, 
(1903, 1921-1923), Will Ransom, Chicago. 
TROVILLION he Leg Rae (1908-), ‘Hal 
and Violet Trovillion, 
THE HOLIDAY PRESS. “(1926- ?), Printers at 
the Lakeside Press, Chicago 
THE Ay ay PRESS, (1927 ?), Ben Abram- 
THE. ‘PONY 7 BARN pean (1928-), Edward M. 
Moore, Warrenvill 
(1929- ?), 


THE FRARORAN PRESS, 
Rose Ransom, Chic 

THE BROADSIDE PRESS, (1939-), Philip Reed, 
Barrington and Park Ridge. Later called THE 
MONASTERY HILL and still later 
fll —— OFFICE OF PHILIP REED, 


THE’ “PRIVATE PRESS OF RALPH GREEN, 
(correct — unknown), (193 ?-), Ralph 
Green, Chicag: 

THE BLACK CAT PRESS, (1933-), 
Forgue, Chicago. Later called NO 
Euone and still later GARGOYLE PRESS, 


THE HOBBY ~~ 4 i (1935-1945), 
George Bunn, jr., id. 

THE POCAHON sas » (1937-), 
Hamill, Lake Forest 

SILVER QUOIN PRESS, (1944-1948), J. M. 
Dille, Chic 

THE CHERRYBURN PRESS, (1944-), R. Hun- 

= — PRESS, (194?-), John Averill, 

RYPH PRESS, (1954-), H. Rich- 
rt, Chicago. 

THE SANGAMON PRESS (name tentative), 

(1955-), Hallie Holt, Springfield. 
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THE AUGUSTANA COLLEGE ARCHIVES 
O. Fritior ANDERT 


Augustana College is fortunate in 
having been a depository of impor- 
tant primary sources of the Augus- 
tana Lutheran Church. No college or 
university in Illinois has a more 
unique collection of source materials 
on an immigrant group and perhaps 
only Luther College at Decorah, 
Iowa, and St. Olaf College at North- 
field, Minn., have collections compar- 
able to the one found at Augustana 
though the immigrants founded 
many colleges in the Middle West. 

The founders of Augustana Col- 
lege had an appreciation of the 
wealth of natural resources of our 
region and its historic destiny. Both 
before and after the Civil War they 
expressed their conviction that the 
Mississippi Valley was to play a 
significant role in American history. 
Its central geographic situation, its 
climate and fertile soil, its expanse 
from the Alleghenies to the foothills 
of the Rockies, its mineral resources, 
and its people gathered from New 
England, the Middle Atlantic states, 
the border states, and almost all of 
northern and western Europe would 
assure it of a history of greater signi- 
ficance than its own well springs. 
The Swedish immigrant felt that in 
the fusion of these cultures each 
group must contribute its most 
cherished heritage in order to charter 
a destiny worthy of the beauty and 
majesty of the great valley. 


* Archivist, Illinois State Library, Springfield. 
. Rh a essor of History, Augustana College, Rock 
s 3 


The Swedish immigrant as a 
sturdy and hardy son of an unfriend- 
ly soil with muscles hardened by 
struggles with stones, rocks, and for- 
bidding forests, would plow the fields 
of the prairies and tame the forests 
of the north and turn a wilderness 
into a golden field of wheat and corn. 
But his contributions, it was hoped, 
were not only to be in terms of toil 
associated with the plow, the sickle, 
the hammer, and the spade. There 
were the intangibles of the spirit in- 
herent in deep religious convictions, 
in folklore, customs and traditions 
as old as the country of the im- 
migrant’s origin. He would build 
homes, churches, and schools. These 
early immigrants did not know a 
great deal about modern psychology 
or sociology. They loved to associate 
integrity of character, honesty, in- 
dustry, thrift, and hospitality with 
their national characteristics and 
these they wished to add to the gen- 
eral melting pot which was to make 
America great. Thus they were deep- 
ly impressed by the role which they 
were playing in an historic drama of 
unparalleled magnitude. The records 
of this role the founders of August- 
ana College believed must be pre- 
served in order that future genera- 
tions might understand their cultural 
heritage and appreciate the dreams 
and hopes of the pioneers as well as 
the toil, sweat, tears, and sacrifices 
which had been covered by the mold 
board of the plow as it cut the deep 
furrows of the prairies. 
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The founders of Augustana Col- 
lege were the products of the second- 
ary schools and the universities of 
Sweden. Their educational back- 
ground was classical and theological 
and could be described in the broad- 
est sense as one of liberal arts. They 
had an appreciation for mathematics 
and the sciences as well as of history 
and literature. Their country of or- 
igin was the home of Linne, Celsius, 
Berzelius, as well as Tegner’ and 
Geijer. Most Americans are ac- 
quainted with the first three. Tegner’ 
was an emingnt poet and a bishop. 
Geijer had caught sight of modern 
historical criticism and was Sweden’s 
first great modern historian. Geijer 
was professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Upsala when emigration 
from Sweden became significant. No 
educated Swede could have failed to 
imbibe liberally from this heritage. 

The university - trained Swedish 
clergymen became “circuit riders” “a 
la carriage” and unaccustomed to the 
hardship of a Peter Cartwright they 
frequently complained of ill health 
and of the great physical and spirit- 
ual challenge which they faced as 
the prairies seemed endless and 
Swedish settlements were scattered. 
Sectarianism and religious strife fol- 
lowed the circuit rider wherever he 
traveled. Christian charity had little 
place where survival was of utmost 
importance, and in 1863 Lars P. Esb- 
jorn, the first president of Augustana 
College and Theological Seminary 
decided to return to Sweden. T. N. 
Hasselquist, a man more suited to 
the American environment of the 
Middie West had assumed the leader- 
ship of the newly founded Augus- 
tana Synod in 1860 and three years 
later he became president of the 
college. Esbjé6rn was the product of 
Upsala University, which was Swed- 
en’s oldest university. Hasselquist 
was the product of Lund which had 
less significant traditions. Empiricism 
characterized the American scene, 
and Hasselquist was a practical man, 
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an activist, whose empiricism was 
not too greatly influenced by his or- 
thodoxy. He loved the fight and the 
challenge offered by the yet untamed 
Middle West. His jaws were as set 
as those of a bull dog. He was a true 
pioneer, But unlike most pioneers he 
saw beyond the field which was just 
broken and beyond the hardships of 
the struggle of survival. He had no 
time to reflect upon the comforts, 
luxuries, and the culture which he 
had left behind in Sweden; he was 
certain that he and other Swedish 
immigrants were writing history, an 
introduction to a great drama of the 
movement of western civilization into 
the Mississippi Valley. 

He had not been president of the 
college and the seminary very long 
before he sought to make this institu- 
tion a depository of the historical 
records of the Swedish immigrants 
in America. Few Swedish immigrants 
had arrived in America before a rich 
Swedish literature in America began 
to flower. This T. N. Hasselquist 
wished to preserve, and in this he 
was unusually successful. After re- 
ceiving financial support from the 
Royal Library of Stockholm, Swed- 
en, Hasselquist sought to collect 
whatever literature in the Swedish 
language was produced in America. 
Augustana College has today a most 
interesting collection of Swedish- 
American newspapers and periodicals 
which cover the period from 1855 to 
the present. It is a monument to the 
foresight of Hasselquist. This great 
man died in 1890 and since that time 
Augustana has been the recipient of 
a number of important collections on 
Swedish-Americana. Two of the 
most important of these are the O. 
A. Linder and the G. N. Swan col- 
lections. Both of these contain works 
of varied literary merits produced by 
Swedish immigrants in America, 
chiefly history, poetry, novels, etc. 
In addition, the Linder Collection 
consists of numerous clippings from 
newspapers and magazines pertain- 
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ing to the life and the contributions 
of Swedish immigrants in all fields 
of activity. To the Linder collection 
has been added a large number of 
photostating copies of letters written 
by immigrants and published in the 
Swedish press from 1840-1880. 

The problem of collecting this ma- 
terial, all of which was in the printed 
form, offered many obstacles some of 
which were never solved satisfactor- 
ily. The Swedish immigrants were 
too literate and too prolific and as 
a result the press was kept busy. The 
author of this article has prepared 
and published in 1935 a guide to the 
hundreds of newspapers and periodi- 
cals which were published by the 
Swedes in America. For five years he 
also labored on a bibliography of 
all the literature pertaining to these 
immigrants only to discover that the 
cost of printing such a large bibli- 
ography is prohibitive. This gives the 
reader a concept of the size of the 
collections found in the Augustana 
College Archives. 

This material consists of primary 
historical sources, as for instance the 
complete minutes of the Augustana 
Synod since 1860 as well as of all 
the conferences of the Synod even 
those which antedate the larger 
church body, scattered minutes and 
proceedings of other Swedish denom- 
inational groups, and more incom- 
plete files of the records of secular 
groups, societies, clubs, etc. It is a 
material which is usually not re- 
garded as archive material, yet, at 
Augustana College it is looked upon 
as part of the archives, and it is 
found in the library on the top floor 
which has been designated as the 
archives. 

Archive material is often thought 
of in terms of manuscripts and un- 
published records. Augustana Col- 
lege has a very significant collection 
of this type of historical sources 
dating back to 1849. At the time that 
I wrote T. N. Hasselquist, I classified 
some of these major sources into 
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Hasselquist Papers, the Esbjérn Pa- 
pers, the Norelius Papers, the Jonas 
Auslund Papers, the Erland Carlsson 
Papers, Miscellaneous Manuscripts, 
Special Manuscripts, and Church 
Records of congregations. T. N. Has- 
selquist was published in 1931 and 
since then some very important man- 
uscript collections have been ac- 
quired such as those of O. C. T. 
Andrén, Jouas Swensson, Olof Ols- 
son, G. A. Brandelle, Gustav An- 
dreen, L. G. Abrahamson, etc. Dur- 
ing the depression it became possible 
to organize and classify this material 
consisting of thousands upon thou- 
sands of letters and other manu- 
scripts. 

The separation of the college from 
the seminary a few years ago im- 
pelled those who were interested in 
the archives to look upon the ar- 
chives in a new light. The material 
which pertains to the records of the 
Augustana Lutheran Church are to 
be turned over to Augustana Theo- 
logical seminary, which has become 
the depository for the Church. The 
significant manuscript sources fall 
into three groups. 

1. The records and manuscripts, 
published and unpublished, which 
pertain to the Church. 

2. The records and manuscripts, 
published and unpublished, which 
concern Augustana College and 
Theological Seminary. . 

3. The records and historical 
sources which deal with the Swedish 
immigrant in general. 

The first group of materials con- 
sist of a remarkable body of mater- 
ials and includes the minutes of the 
Synod and all of its conferences, the 
records of special synodical organi- 
zations and committees such as the 
Augustana Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety, the correspondence of the lead- 
ing clergymen of the Synod, records 
of congregations, autobiographies, 
daybooks, sermons, etc. The Augus- 
tana Synod was not more than ten 
years old when Erik Norelius wrote 
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his short history of the Augustana 
Synod, a work which aimed to do 
little more than to call the Swede’s 
attention to the achievements of the 
eatly Swedish immigrants in the 
Mississippi Valley in order to attract 
more immigrants. Norelius became 
the historian of the Synod, and was 
charged with the duty of collecting 
and preserving the records of the 
Swedish Lutheran congregations. For 
this purpose the Synod appropriated 
special funds and on the basis of 
the material that Norelous had 
collected he wrote an account of the 
Swedish Lutheran Churches in 
America. The first volume published 
in 1890 is very comprehensive and 
shows Norelius at his best as he 
describes the pioneer period of the 
church in which he had played such 
an important role. The second vol- 
ume brings little credit upon Norel- 
ius. The church had grown too large, 
Norelius was an old man in 1916 and 
he followed the lines of least resist- 
ance. The second volume is, there- 
fore, chiefly drawn, if not (yes, al- 
most) lifted outright from minutes 
of the synod and the conferences. The 
material which Norelius had col- 
lected was upon Norelius’ death 
turned over to the archives of the 
college and the seminary. It came 
to form an important part of the 
archives and was merged with other 
material already found in the ar- 
chives or secured since that time. 
Thus it is no longer possible to speak 
of a body of material as the Norelius 
collection. 

The material in the archives re- 
gardless of whether it deals with the 
synod, Augustana College and Theo- 
logical Seminary, or the Swedish im- 
migrants in general is to be found in 
a number of steel files where it is 
referred to as “the letters of . . .” 
or the records of . . .” or it is found 
in special carton boxes which are 
identified as “the papers of .. .,” 
and then a ? ? 
The Augustana Archives has not 
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been fortunate enough to have a pro- 
fessional archivist. But the material 
is organized in a chronological order 
and it is readily accessible. The or- 
ganization of this material was made 
possible during the depression when 
an effort was also made to translate 
many of the letters. These transla- 
tions are filed side by side with the 
original. 

Now as to a brief description of 
the material found in the steel files. 
The most important archival ma- 
terial found under the title of records 
are the original minutes of the Au- 
gustana Synod since 1860, the min- 
utes of the Illinois Conference since 
1853 (The Mississippi and Chicago 
Conferences), Committee reports, 
and a few records of congregations. 

The term “letters” or “correspond- 
ence of” is important as it is applied 
to varied types of records found in 
the steel files. To be sure most of 
the material consists of letters, but 
there are also daybooks, reports, 
manuscripts of sermons and of pub- 
lished works, receipts, etc. It is only 
possible to list these briefly. 


The G. A. Andreen Letters, 1901- 
1935. This is a large collection con- 
sisting of correspondence of Dr. 
G. A. Andreen as president of 
Augustana College. The letters are 
addressed to Andreen. 


The Jonas Auslund Letters, 1867- 
1878 illustrate the nature of those 
collections called “letters” or “cor- 
respondence.” The collection is not 
one of the larger ones nor is it 
the smallest one. It contains 548 
letters written to the Rev. Jonas 
Auslund, a pioneer pastor in Min- 
nesota. These were written by the 
leading clergymen of the Augus- 
tana Synod; 80 of them by P. 
Sjéblom; 27 by T. N. Hasselquist; 
and 21 by Erik Norelius. But the 
collection contains as do most of 
“the letters” a daybook, sermons 
in manuscript, reports, and re- 
ceipts. 
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The G. A. Brandelle Correspondence, 
1925-1935 consists of letters ad- 
dressed to Brandelle while he was 
president of the Augustana Synod. 


The P. A. Cederstam Letters, 1854- 
1864, 1882-1903 are letters written 
by P. A. Cederstam to Erik Norel- 
ius, and they were at one time a 
part of the Norelius Letters. 
Cederstam was a pioneer pastor in 
Minnesota. 


The L. P. Esbjérn Letters, 1849- 
1863 is perhaps one of the most 
important collection of letters 
found in the college archives. 
Many of these letters have been 
published as has his diary kept 
while he crossed the Atlantic on 
the sailship Cobden in 1849 to 
America. Esbjérn became _ the 
founder of the church at Andover 
and in 1857 he was elected profes- 
sor at Illinois State University now 
Concordia College of Springfield, 
Ill. Three years later he became 
the president of Augustana College 
and Theological Seminary and in 
1863 he returned to Sweden. 


The T. N. Hasselquist Letters, 1852- 
1890 is a collection of greatest im- 
portance. Hasselquist served from 
1852-1863 as pastor at Galesburg 
and Knoxville and in 1860 he be- 
came president of the Augustana 
Synod (1860-1870) and in 1863 he 
became the second president of 
Augustana College and Theological 
Seminary. He died in 1890. The 
Hasselquist Letters consist of let- 
ters written to him and six copy 
books of letters written by him, 
sermons, manuscripts of a varied 
nature and an interesting daybook 
kept by his wife while she and her 
husband visited Sweden in 1870. 
Many of Hasselquist’s letters have 
been published. 


The L. A. Johnston Letters, 1911- 
1918 consists of letters addressed to 
Johnston as president of the Au- 
gustana Synod, during the years 
1911-1918. Johnston was the first 
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president of the Synod who was 
born in America. It is a collection 
that has remained largely un- 
touched by the student of history. 


The jJosua Lindahl Letters, 1888- 


1893. These are photostatic copies 
of letters written to Prof. E. 0, 
Ulrich of Newport, Kentucky, by 
Lindahl when he was curator of 
the Illinois Natural History Mu- 
seum and State Geologist. Lin- 
dahl was an early science teacher 
at Augustana. 


The Erik Norelius Letters, 1854- 


1915 is one of the richest of all of 
the collections and it consists not 
only of a large number of letters 
over a long period of time but of 
a variety of materials such as man- 
uscripts of sermons, reports, and 
his important daybook, which has 
been translated and _ published. 
Many letters from this collection 
have appeared in print. The Ceder- 
stam letters referred to earlier un- 
doubtedly belonged with. this 
group of papers. Norelius was an 
important pioneer pastor of Min- 
nesota, he was Synod’s official his- 
torian, and during the years 1874- 
1881 and 1899-1911 he served as 
president of the Synod. 


The Olof Olsson Letters, 1860-1900 


are not as complete as they should 
be. The collection consists of let- 
ters, sermons, and a few other 
manuscripts. Olsson was a pioneer 
pastor in Kansas who later be- 
came associated with the Augus- 
tana College and Theological Sem- 
inary where he succeeded Hassel- 
quist as president in 1890. 


The P. Sjéblom Letters, 1866-1892 


consists of letters addressed to 
Sjéblom including the L. G. Almén 
letters and private letters from 
members of the family. A few 
other Almén letters are to be 
found. Sjéblom was a fighting 
pioneer pastor of Minnesota. 


The Jonas Swensson Letters, 1855- 


1873 are letters addressed to 
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Swensson while he served as pastor 
in Pennsylvania and New York 
and at Andover, Ill. He came to 
Andover in 1858 and died in 1873. 


In the steel files are also to be 
found the microfilm copy of the 
parish register of St. Ansgarius 
Church of Chicago, an Episcopal 
Church founded by the Swedish im- 
migrants in Chicago under the lead- 
ership of Gustaf Unonius, and a 
microfilm copy of O. G. Lange Diary. 
Lange was a Swedish immigrant who 
established himself in Chicago in 
1838. ’ 

From a description of the above 
historical records found in the steel 
files it is apparent that great diffi- 
culties will present themselves in de- 
ciding what materials the college will 
be able to retain and what materials 
will be deposited in the archives of 
Augustana Seminary. L. P. Esbjérn, 
T. N. Hasselquist, and Olof Olsson 
were men whose names are insepar- 
ably associated with Augustana Col- 
lege and Theological Seminary and 
the entire work of the Augustana 
Synod. The separation of the college 
and the seminary archival materials 
are no less difficult in regard to ma- 
terials found in carton boxes. These, 
which are numerous, consist of what 
is called “Papers” for the absence of 
a better name. They are as follows: 


The Dr. L. G. Abrahamson Papers, 
1875-1936 which consist of a copy 
book of letters written by Abra- 
hamson prior to 1895, a large num- 
ber of sermons, manuscripts of 
articles written by Abrahamson, 
copies of addresses or speeches, 
diploma, family albums, etc. Abra- 
hamson was for many years a 
leading clergyman and the editor 
of Augustana, the chief organ of 
the Augustana Synod. This collec- 
tion of papers was given to the 
college by the daughters of Dr. 
Abrahamson. 


The Rev. Andreen Notes and Books, 
1853-1867 which consist of 19 
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books, five sermons and notes and 
letters. This material originally be- 
longed to Dr. G. A. Andreen, who 
was a son of A. Andreen, a pioneer 
pastor, whose name is associated 
with the seaman’s and immigrant’s 
missions in New York City. 1 box 


The Dr G. A. Andreen Papers, 1879- 
1935 which contain diplomas, cor- 
respondence, testimonials, family 
pictures, clippings, notes, three 
daybooks (1901-1902), medals, 
diary (1933), scrapbooks, sermons, 
notebooks, etc. 5 boxes. 

The Augustana Historical Society 
Records, 1930-1945. Records and 
letters. 1 box. 


The Dr. C. G. Bengston Letters and 
Papers 1900-1925. Bengston was 
for many years the editor of Luth- 
eran Companion. His “Papers” 
contain 8 notebooks covering the 
period 1900-1911 and letters from 
1902-1925. 1 box. 


The Dr. E. F. Bartholomew Papers 
and Notes 1892-1944, is a collec- 
tion of notes, addresses, early col- 
lege bulletins, medals, textbooks, 
papers, notes, and some letters 
chiefly from the last years i.e. 
1941-44. Bartholomew was a vet- 
eran teacher at Augustana College 
who reached his 100th birthday. 
Though important as a teacher he 
played no larger role in the history 
of the church. 4 boxes. 

The Dr. Erland Carlsson Papers, 
1853-1878 which consist of papers, 
notes, and letters which were once 
found in the steel files (where they 
belong). They have been used by 
many persons and several of the 
letters have been translated and 
published. In all the handling the 
letters did not find their proper 
place but landed in a carton box! 
Erland Carlsson was one of the 
founding fathers of the Augustana 
Synod. 1 box. 

The Dr. A. R. Cervin Papers and 
Books 1834-1837 contains nine 
textbooks, a few notes and letters 
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from the period of A. R. Cervin’s 
youth in Sweden. Cervin was a 
Ph.D. from Upsala University, a 
brother-in-law of T. N. Hassel- 
quist, and for many years an as- 
sociate of Hasselquist in his work. 
1 box. 


The James Murray Eaton Diary and 
Account Books, 1872-1926 consist 
of 15 account books over the pe- 
riods of 1872-1877 and 1893-1926 
and 3 diaries covering the 80ies. 
How this material found its way to 
Augustana is uncertain. It is not 
related to the history of the Swe- 
dish immigrant. 1 box. 


Pastor Peter’ Erickson’s Sermon 
Notes. No dates given. 1 box. 


The Dr. C. L. E. Esbjérn’s Papers 
1885-1936 which consist of letters, 
clippings, notes, etc. The letters 
cover the period 1886-1930. Esb- 
j6rn was a veteran language teach- 
er at the college and the author of 
a couple of German readers for col- 
lege students. 


The Dr. E. A. Fogelstrom Letters and 
Papers 1865-1899 is a collection of 
sermons, daybooks, clippings, arti- 
cles, notes, letters and record books. 
Fogelstrom’s name is intimately as- 
sociated with the Emanuel Dea- 
coness Institute of Omaha. The let- 
ters cover the period 1876-1901 but 
they are scattered. 4 boxes. 

The Dr. Nils Forsander Papers, Notes 
and Letters 1880-1925 contain es- 
says, sermons, notebooks, papers, 
book list of his library, and a few 
letters. Forsander taught for many 
years in the seminary. 

The Dr. C. W. Foss Papers and Cor- 
respondence 1868-1927 contain let- 
ters and papers in chronological or- 
der from 1868-1927, folders of ar- 
ticles, notes, honors, etc. Foss 
taught history at the college from 
1883 to 1932 and he was for many 
years president of the Augustana 
Foreign Missionary Society which 
records he preserved carefully. 3 
boxes. 
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The Rev. Paul Gullander Letters and 


Clippings 1888-1912 consist of a 
scrapbook of clippings and a few 
letters over the period 1888-1912. 
1 box. 


Hymnal Manuscripts 1925. The 


Hymnal of 1925 in manuscript 
form. 1 box. 


Hymnal Manuscripts 1899-1925. The 


Hymnal correspondence 1922-1924 
and hymnals of 1899 and 1901. 1 
box. 


Joint Commission on Liturgy Reports 


1948. 1 box. 


The Dr. L. A. Johnston “Sermon 


Notes,” 1880-1889. 1 box. 


The Dr. C. E. Lindberg Papers, 1880- 


1927 contain articles, sermons, pa- 
pers, notes, pictures, etc. Lindberg 
was for many years dean of the 
Seminary and these papers contain 
his attendance books for 1911-1927. 
2 boxes. 


The Dr. Gustaf Nelsenius Papers 


1882-1898 consist of papers and let- 
ters. 1 box. 


The Dr. Erik Norelius Papers and 


Manuscripts 1855-1902 contain 
manuscripts, papers, and notes. 2 
boxes. 


The Arthur Swan Clippings, Letters 


and Papers consist of letters, plays, 
clippings, and a picture album for 
which it is difficult to give a date. 
They have been tied closely to- 
gether. They have little or no value 
to the history of Swedish immi- 
grants. They were presented to the 
college by G. N. Swan and should 
form a part of the G. N. Swan 


Papers. 


The G. N. Swan Letters, Papers, and 


Clippings 1878-1937. G. N. Swan 
was a prominent layman with 4 
love for books. He was a biblio- 
phile. He was also interested in 
writing on history and literature 
and saved every scratch of paper 
on which he made a note. His clip- 
pings, papers, letters, pictures, post 
cards, poems, essays, albums, etc., 
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fill about 15 boxes. It was this 
G. N. Swan who gave his excellent 
library on Swedes in America and 
on the history of Sweden which 
has been valued at $25,000 to Au- 
gustana College. 


The Dr. P. J. Sward Papers and 
Notes 1879-1886 consist of pictures, 
programs, papers, and notes. Un- 
fortunately the letters of Sward are 
not found in the archives except as 
part of other collections. Swdard 
served as president of the Augus- 
tana Synod from 1891 to 1899. 1 
box. Sward collected an entire box 
of materials on C. J. L. Almquist, 
famed novelist. 


The Dr. John Teleen Notes and 
Papers, two packages containing 
notebooks, notes and papers. Te- 
leen was a missionary in Utah. 


The Dr. J. A. Udden Manuscripts 
and Correspondence, 1908-1929. 
Udden was a famous geologist who 
taught at Augustana College before 
going to Texas University. 2 boxes. 


The John O. Viking Letters, Manu- 
scripts and Clippings 1910-1930. 
Contains excellent material on the 
Swedes in Northern Michigan. 6 
boxes. Viking was a journalist and 
a poet. 

Besides are to be found a number 
of other things of importance asso- 
ciated with jubilee years and special 
celebrations. 

The material that has been de- 
scribed above is found in the “inner 
sanctum” of the archives where is 
also found on numerous shelves and 
packages all the more important rec- 
ords of Augustana College and Theo- 
logical Seminary except a few which 
are in the vaults of the president of 
the college. These are the materials 
or the records to be found at any 
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college which has been interested in 
preserving its own records. They are, 
therefore, not at all unusual, and con- 
sist of the minutes of the board of 
directors, faculty, special committees, 
literary and debating societies, finan- 
cial records, records of registration, 
class books or attendance records. 

Augustana has not been too suc- 
cessful in collecting the records of 
secular organizations among the Swe- 
dish immigrants. Nor has it succeed- 
ed in becoming a depository for any 
other denominational group than the 
Augustana Lutheran Church. A few 
such records are to be found but they 
have often arrived in the archives as 
part of a larger collection as those 
of O. L. Linder and G. N. Swan or 
the gift of some single individual 
who wished to see the records of a 
loved one preserved. The last kind 
of gift might consist of an autobiog- 
raphy of a more or less important 
Swedish immigrant. If an effort were 
made to list and describe this ma- 
terial, the reader would secure an 
entirely false impression of the nature 
of the archives. 

Again it should be pointed out 
that though the unprinted primary 
sources dealing with the Swedish im- 
migrant in America found at Augus- 
tana College are impressive, these 
records do not compare favorably 
with the printed primary sources, 
which at Augustana are also a part 
of the archives. These are the sources 
which were briefly described at the 
beginning of the article as consisting 
of printed minutes, proceedings, 
newspapers, journals, autobiogra- 
phies, histories, jubilee publications, 
hundreds upon hundreds of jubilee 
publications of congregations, soci- 
eties, clubs, etc.), novels, books of 
poems, etc., all of which are related 
to the Swedish immigrant in America. 
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In the center of The Principia 
College campus high above the bluffs 
overlooking the Mississippi River at 
Elsah, Illinois, one can see the steel 
skeleton of a new library rising. For 
twenty years our library has been 
housed in a wing of one of the men’s 
dormitories, and one can well under- 
stand the eagerness with which these 
men are awaiting our evacuation. 
The anticipation of the library staff 
and the faculty over the move from 
crowded and inadequate facilities to 
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a separate building is certainly none 
the less enthusiastic. As a result the 
entire community is watching with 
increasing interest this most recent 
of our building projects, and you 
may be sure that we will capitalize 
on this interest as we approach mov- 
ing day! However, that is getting 
ahead of our story. 

Any library must first of all serve 
the needs of the community in which 
it exists and a new one is no differ- 
ent in that respect from an old one 
except that the needs can be better 
served when planned for than when 
outgrown. One begins, then, by 
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studying fundamental concepts as a 
basis from which to plan a new li- 
prary. Ours, we found, resolved 
around four basic demands: To work 
within our budget of $733,000 which 
was to provide the building and its 
furnishings; to erect, above all, a 
functional building; to plan it so as 
to include as great flexibility as pos- 
sible; and to provide for future needs 
as well as present ones. 

Many of our buildings are of Tu- 
dor construction. Any attempt to 
build in this style was found pro- 
hibitive and se we scrapped our for- 
mer plans, a decision which offered 
an opportunity to plan a building of 
contemporary design. We found that 
other colleges, including Harvard, 
MIT, and Carroll College, Wiscon- 
sin, have adopted the modern trend 
quite successfully amidst varying 
types of architecture. This “inside- 
out” planning, then, enabled us to 
study the various functions and serv- 
ices offered to our faculty and stu- 
dent body, grouping them in related 
areas for our special needs. Thus 
we combined economy of budget and 
functional planning. We were fortu- 
nate, too, in securing the services of 
a very successful St. Louis architect 
and proponent of the contemporary 
trend, Mr. Kenneth Wischmeyer, a 
graduate of Washington University 
and MIT. 

In order to provide flexibility we 
have used as few solid walls and par- 
titions as possible, counterbalancing 
with a great deal of glass, particularly 
in the foyer area. This not only gives 
us a free flowing structure, but en- 
ables us to have maximum supervi- 
sion of the building without increas- 
ing our staff. Our building is a two 
story one, each floor with fifteen foot 
ceilings, these floors separated by a 
mezzanine from which one can look 
down on the reading areas and foyer 
below. The stacks which will be 
green in color have been placed in 
the center of the building freely ac- 
cessible from any area on any floor. 
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There is also a basement tier of stacks 
which for the time being will be used 
for storage only. This freedom of 
movement within the building itself 
offers the elasticity and adaptability 
of space which is so essential in the 
modern library. 

Ample provision has been made for 
expansion both in book and seating 
capacity. While we have slightly over 
50,000 volumes to date, the new li- 
brary is planned to hold 150,000. In 
case we need to expand further we 
can build two additional tiers of 
stacks, or can add swingtype units to 
the existing ranges which will increase 
our capacity by 25 to 45 percent. 
However, we feel that a maximum of 
150,000 volumes is sufficient for a 
Liberal Arts College. In the matter 
of seating capacity, we have planned 
for approximately half of our pres- 
ent student body and by adding addi- 
tional study carrels we can increase 
this to an even larger percentage. 

From the moment that initial con- 
cepts were thought of through the 
working out of preliminary plans and 
blueprints to the day when the bull- 
dozers appeared for the excavation 
of the spot where the library will 
eventually rise, was an experience 
which had its moments of elation 
and its periods of qualms. Fortu- 
nately as everyone knows who has 
had a similar task the moments of 
elation predominate. However, a sug- 
gested theme song for future build- 
ers might be CHECK AND DOU- 
BLE CHECK. Every item under 
consideration should be given this 
treatment. Even though it may keep 
you awake at night or send you hop- 
ping out of bed to jot down proposed 
changes to be talked over in the 
morning, this procedure is an impor- 
tant safeguard. In the process you 
may find yourself scrapping some 
cherished idea replacing it with a far 
better arrangement, and after all, 
that’s part of the fun of planning a 
library. It also serves to keep an 
open mind. Remember, too, that as 
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long as you are dealing with prelimi- 
nary plans changes can be made 
without upsetting the overall costs, 
but woe betide the budget should you 
feel impelled to make even the small- 
est shift after the blueprints are com- 
pleted. Take plenty of time, then, to 
live with these preliminary sketches 
so that their final approval is what 
you want drawn up in the architect’s 
blueprints. The location and accessi- 
bility of electrical switches and out- 
lets may mean the difference between 
many inconvenient steps across a 
room or efficient control. So it may 
be in other areas such as furniture 
contracts, heating arrangements, 
lighting facilities, floor coverings, 
color schemes, stack contracts, even 
landscape delineations, the latter im- 
portant for the “flow of traffic” to 
and from the building. 

Earlier we mentioned our contem- 
porary trend in architecture. A soft- 
toned red brick exterior with Bedford 
limestone for window mullions and 
trim, and sawed stone pillars at the 
entrances give the building its only 
ornamentation. The interior wherever 
cinder block (part will be panelled 
in wood) will be painted to tone in 
with the color schemes chosen for 
each floor. The main floor will be 
green, the top floor in persimmon 
tones both against a background of 
blond birch furniture. Rubber tile 
floorings, fluorescent lighting through- 
out, acoustical ceilings everywhere, a 
complete change of air every two 
minutes throughout the building, and 
air conditioning are to be included. 

When the building is completed 
and we have moved in, what special 
features will assist us in enlarging 
our services to the college commu- 
nity? For one thing, reserve books 
will be located in close proximity to 
their corresponding classification in 
the stacks. We will also have separate 
areas for music listening and our mi- 
crofilm services. Especially designed 
tables will hold four listening ma- 
chines and scores will be easily acces- 
sible on shelves nearby. The records 
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themselves will be housed in close 
proximity as worked out with the 
Art Metal Construction Company of 
Jamestown, N. Y., with whom we 
have contracted for our stacks. A 
casual area is being provided for the 
reading of magazines and newspa- 
pers. Individual study carrels for 
the faculty to use when working on 
special projects will be assigned on a 
rotating basis. Students, too, will find 
other study carrels for their exclusive 
use on a “first come, first serve” ba- 
sis. We will have a typing room 
where either students or faculty can 
use their own typewriters or have ac- 
cess to a metered one. An Exhibition 
Gallery whose walls and lighting 
have been worked out by the head 
of our Art Department will show 
travelling exhibits or displays of local 
interest. We will also have more dis- 
play facilities and bulletin boards in 
other parts of the building. A brows- 
ing room, panelled in walnut will 
simulate the living room of the Pasa- 
dena, California, home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Percival W. Brooks through 
whose generosity the library is being 
built. Here a fireplace above which 
will hang a portrait of Marshail 
Brooks, comfortable chairs, low ta- 
bles, and reading lamps will offer a 
conducive atmosphere for quiet, un- 
interrupted reading. Finally we have 
a sizeable meeting room close to the 
kitchenette where receptions for vis- 
iting guests, or faculty meetings can 
be held, or where professors can 
bring their classes for group listening 
projects. All in all there are many 
features in addition to less crowded 
housing of our book collection that 
make us eager to move into our new 
library early in 1956. In the mean- 
time the checking and double check- 
ing process goes on even though blue- 
prints are completed and the build- 
ing itself is rapidly rising. We are 
already in the midst of plans for the 
move and that again involves this 
process of CHECK and DOUBLE 
CHECK. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


WituiaM D. Murpuy, Editor* 








THE LIBRARY AT MICRO SWITCH 
A DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 
REGULATOR COMPANY 


FERN DITZLERT 


, 


The library at MICRO SWITCH, 
a division of Minneapolis- Honeywell 
Regulator Company at Freeport, IIli- 
nois, doubles as a conference room. 
It is not large but nevertheless is 
proving to be of more value each 
year. MICRO SWITCH itself is a 
comparatively new company, being 
less than 20 years old; and during 
its rapid growth, the library has had 
to do a little two-stepping now and 
then to keep pace. 





* Librarian, Kirkland, Fleming, Green, Martin 
& Ellis, 33 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 

+ Librarian, Micro Switch. Member Spec. Libs. 
Assn., Sci. and T 


ech. Division. 


Switches manufactured here are of 
many sizes and shapes. Four of the 
smallest will fit into an English wal- 
nut shell, while the largest manufac- 
tured at MICRO SWITCH is 8 
inches long. There are approximately 
7,000 different types in this range of 
size. These are precision type snap- 
action electrical switches which can 
be found on nearly all forms of trans- 
portation, machine tools, air condi- 
tioners, record players; on the farm 
in incubators, brooders, pumps; in 
office equipment, various alarms, 
temperature control systems, and 
safety devices, to mention a few of 
the uses. 


The production of these switches 
calls for a great deal of research into 
materials, engineering “know-how”, 
and the latest in manufacturing proc- 
esses. To help accomplish this, man- 
agement has felt that a growing com- 
pany library is a necessity. At the 
present time we have about 1,000 vol- 
umes, most of which are of a tech- 
nical nature, covering engineering, 
laboratory and factory procedures, 
inspection, quality, production, and 
patents. On the less technical side 
there are books on English and com- 
position, mathematics, personnel, 
safety and health, and business sta- 
tistics. 

Since the library is also a confer- 
ence room, it is necessary to include 
besides the usual volumes and pe- 
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riodicals, a conference table and 
chairs, blackboard, and a screen for 
projecting movies and slides. 

Besides the main library, several 
departments have their own library 
each of which is under the immedi- 
ate direction of a designated person 
in the department. The jurisdiction 
and over-all records are with the 
main library where a complete card 
file record is kept of all volumes in 
the organization, both by author and 
title. 

Check-out cards for all books are 
kept in the main library—those which 
are permanently assigned to a de- 
partment being kept in a separate 
file from those on short loans. It is 
felt that by keeping volumes pertain- 
ing to the work of a department read- 
ily available in that department more 
good is obtained from them than by 
keeping all books in the main library. 

Books may be requested to be or- 
dered by anyone in the organization, 
providing the person ordering feels 
they will be of interest and help in 
his work. All ordering is done by the 
librarian who distributes the books 
to the proper departments after cata- 
loging. 

A bulletin on acquisitions is issued 
approximately every two months, 
giving a short review of new volumes. 
When there are several requests for 
one of the new volumes, a waiting 
list is made. At the end of two weeks 
the person having the book is con- 
tacted and reminded to return it so 
it can be passed on to the next one 
on the list. 

On older books, the readers are re- 
quested to return them in two weeks 
also, although this is not a hard and 
fast rule. If they are needed beyond 
that time, the borrower calls the 
librarian to find if there is anyone 
waiting, and if not, they may be kept 
longer. A follow-up is made when 
they are not returned in a reasonable 
length of time. 
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Periodicals have presented some- 
what of a problem due to the com- 
pany’s growth and the necessity of 
expanding into two buildings some 
distance apart. A quite successful so- 
lution has been reached by placing 
fifteen of the most popular publica- 
tions into binders as soon as they are 
received. They are then put in a mag- 
azine rack in the main library for a 
period of one week before being cir- 
culated. The men are free to stop 
and read them at any time it is con- 
venient but are requested not to re- 
move them from the library for read- 
ing. At the end of the week, the 
magazines are routed in the usual 
manner. We have been keeping a file 
of the periodicals for the past year 
and current year, but space is now 
at a premium, and we are in the 
midst of revising this system. The 
ordering of the periodicals is handled 
by the librarian who also orders for 
the sixteen company branch offices 
located across the United States. 
After the first year, when we deter- 
mine whether a new periodical has 
been worthwhile, renewals are auto- 
matically taken care of without cor- 
respondence. 

Reprints are ordered as requested. 
On receipt they are given directly to 
the department wanting them as 
there is very little, if any, overlapping 
of such requests; and again, it is felt 
that the most good is obtained from 
them by their being in the depart- 
ment needing them at all times. 

Although most of the manufactur- 
ing is done in one plant and the as- 
sembly, engineering, and office work 
in another, it has not been felt neces- 
sary to establish a separate library 
in each location. Instead, we have 
adjusted our needs to the situation. 
With the librarian keeping a record 
of all books, it is a simple matter to 
check the location of a book if it is 
not in the main library. The book 
can then be borrowed from the de- 
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partment with an arrangement for 
Jength of time being made to suit the 
two parties concerned. 

All of our efforts in the library or- 
ganization have been to implement 
the basic operating philosophy of 
MICRO SWITCH, namely, that it is 
a company responsibility to provide 
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adequate technical information for 
all MICRO SWITCH employees. 
We firmly believe that MICRO 
SWITCH employees can be no better 
than the information they possess in- 
herently or have access to. The stand- 
ard they set for their thinking is the 
standard they set for their lives. 





FOREIGN LANGUAGE BOOKS 


Do you have foreign language books which you would be willing to 


loan to other libraries? 


We have noted a growing demand for foreign books 


written by contemporary authors, and also for popular American books 
which have been translated into another language. 


If you have books of this type, would you please let us know the number 


you have in each language? 


In 1944 there was published in ILLINOIS 





LIBRARIES a chart showing the location of foreign books in public libraries 
of the State, prepared by Mrs. Rosche, librarian at Skokie. This chart proved 
to be quite useful and through it many librarians were able to borrow books 
for their foreign readers. We would like to publish an up to date chart 
showing the location of foreign books of a popular nature available for inter- 
library loan. 

Write to the State Library your needs in the foreign language field. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LouIsE ANTHONY, Editort 








For school librarians in Illinois the 
Annual Spring Workshop of the 
I.A.S.L. has assumed an increasingly 
significant place in the year’s sched- 
ule of professional meetings. 


The opportunity of concentrating 
attention on school library problems 
for several days is not to be missed. 
In spite of a last fling of winter the 
March 25-26-27 Rock Island meeting 
had more than 275 librarians in at- 
tendance. 


For two and a half days “The 
school library—a changing concept” 
was the theme of spirited group dis- 
cussions and challenging general ses- 
sions. 


Librarians became better ac- 
quainted at the coffee hours and at 
meals; toured school libraries in 
Rock Island and Moline; browsed 
through informative and colorful ex- 
hibits and talked endlessly about 
mutual problems. 


Martha Bennet King, Director of 
the “Miracle of Books” Book Fair 
charmed the audience with her pre- 
sentation of “Folk Music and Books 
—First Cousins!” 


Catherine Collins* has summarized 
the talks in the more serious vein. 


IASL SPRING WORKSHOP— 
Friday Dinner Talk, March 25, 1955 
“The School Library: a Changing 

Concept,” by Dr. Frances Henney 


ft Director of Libraries, Public Schools, Alton, 
Ill., and member Advisory Committee [Illinois 
State Library. 

* Catherine Collins, Librarian, John Deere Junior 
High School, Moline, Illinois. 

+ Graduate Library School, University of Chi- 
cago; Visiting Assoc. Professor, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 


Summary 

Since 1900, the concepts of school 
library service have remained much 
unchanged. We have been talking 
about certain objectives for a long 
time; what we need now is to achieve 
them. 

Such concepts fall into several 
groups. One group includes those 
that are not recent in origin but that 
reflect change because they are 
slowly being achieved. An example 
of this is the effort to provide each 
school with a library that will meet 
the needs of the individual student. 
Included here also are the training 
of school librarians, the increasing 
number of school library supervisors 
at city, county, and state level; re- 
vised standards for elementary and 
high school libraries; improved cer- 
tification, emphasizing both teacher 
and librarian education; better in- 
tegration of the school library with 
the curriculum, with the subject- 
integrated type of instruction; more 
libraries in elementary schools; em- 
phasis on the people in the library 
rather than on the machinery of 
library service; and better communi- 
cation among administrators, teach- 
ers, and librarian. 

We are all working for a sound 
system of education in the elemen- 
tary school, we say. Is it a sound 
system if there is no library there? 
There is money for athletics. There 
is money for music. But how many 
elementary schools are there that 
supposedly cannot afford books? 
that have no library and no library 
service? Where will these children 
get the information they need, the 
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liking for books, the understandings 
they should have? They have no 
trouble getting comic books. Is that 
all we want them to use? Their read- 
ing interests are shaped by the end 
of the fourth grade. We must shape 
these interests with worthwhile ma- 
terials that will develop their con- 
structive interests. Chicago illus- 
trates what a large city can do along 
these lines; LaGrange, a small one. 


The librarian can do as much as 
any teacher in developing the child 
as an individual. This development 
at times will not be related to books 
and reading. It may be an associa- 
tion with the library atmosphere, 
work as a student assistant, a talk 
with the librarian, which will develop 
in the pupil the right kind of social 
consciousness and an understanding 
by the librarian of the pupil himself. 


So much for the first group of con- 
cepts not recent but reflecting a grad- 
ual change over the years. A second 
group includes those concepts which, 
though not recent, were considered 
changes at the time and would be 
held radical if now achieved. The 
theme of the conference illustrates 
this group, for there are few libraries 
that approach being a materials cen- 
ter. There should be print and non- 
print materials—records, tapes, film- 
strips, TV’s. These should be avail- 
able not only for charging to the 
classroom but also for use by the 
child in the library. 

In most school systems, there is 
feally little done at the high school 
level with the library as a study cen- 
ter. This term, “study center,” is not 
to be confused with the regimented 
study hall. A study center is an at- 
tractive room that is assumed to be 
the natural place to study and work, 
for individuals, groups, or class. We 
have come a long way from the 
Single-text type of instruction to the 
multiple texts and enriched materials 
to meet varied abilities, needs, and 
interests. Here the library as a ma- 
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terials center is vital; the librarian is 
not a disciplinarian but a resource 
person, a co-worker. 

In such a materials center, staff 
assistants are essential. Without the 
mechanical and clerical help neces- 
sary, the librarian cannot have the 
time to work with boys, girls, and 
teachers. What school librarian is 
there today who has enough help? 
The factory situation of the mid- 
nineteenth century is a dream com- 
pared to the situation of the 1955 
public-school librarian. In our en- 
thusiasm, we have taken on more 
work than our share. As a result, we 
have established a precedent that 
rules out the assistance we need. The 
librarian in a college of five hundred 
students has a regular staff; the li- 
brarian in a school of five hundred 
has no help whatever. In fact, there 
may not even be a library. This is 
despite the more important work and 
the more abundant requests. 

We want all students to read to the 
best of their ability. Therefore we 
must give each one a chance. There 
will always be those who do not ac- 
cept the medium of print; for them 
we must provide other media. But 
for the reader there must be good 
reading and a wide variety of it. The 
high school student does not ordinar- 
ily have time to read for pleasure. 
Such reading we must promote in the 
student’s life as early as possible. 
Only 30% of college-age young peo- 
ple start to college, and only 10% 
of those graduate. Then certainly the 
library is important for showing 
them the importance of reading and 
of the public library for continued 
education. 

One new kind of talk in Illinois 
concerns the making of a blueprint 
for materials centers in such a way 
that no high school will be more than 
fifty miles from a center of instruc- 
tional aids where teachers may in- 
spect new and varied materials. 
Another change is in the attitude 
toward standards. Now it is not just 
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the number of students that de- 
termines these. 

The importance of the school li- 
brary in the total picture of society 
has become a very real and live 
thing. There is now a firmer realiza- 
tion that the elementary school li- 
brary is important for high school, 
for college, and for the public library 
—that is, for the future life with or 
without college. The school library 
will spread a realization of the neces- 
sity of going to books for opinion, in- 
formation, and inspiration. Work 
with schools and libraries is one of 
the most important kinds of work we 
can do. If each school librarian 
reaches just a few young people, a 
tremendous job will be done. We 
must give each student something as 
an individual — some human values 
and attitudes such as one famous 
American found. When he was asked 
where he learned to love books, his 
answer was, “When I was in school, 
I had a librarian who liked me and 
loved books.” 


1955 SPRING WORKSHOP—IASL 
Saturday Luncheon Talk— 
Dr. Lewis,* “The School Library and 
the Audio-Visual Program,” 
March 26, 1955 


Summary 


The number of books and their 
uses in the school have increased 
greatly in recent years. But today 
the stock of a school library is by no 
means limited to books. The many 
varieties of audio-visual materials 
offer abundant possibilities in the 
correlated curriculum. 

There are three ways of looking at 
the A-V situation. There are those 
who think that books are of primary 
importance, those who consider 
books and A-V materials equally im- 
portant but independent of each 
other, and those who feel that all 





* Dr. Philip Lewis, Chairman of Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Teachers’ College, Chicago, Illinois. 
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media of communication offer one 
world of instructional materials, 
Most librarians today realize the 
need of consolidating all materials in 
one place. The library is going to be 
the center of things in a school. It is 
the logical place to go for materials 
of all kinds. 

The audio-visual program does not 
fulfill its function if it is just a center 
for checking in and checking out A-V 
items. The library set-up can pro- 
vide a workshop where students can 
make and use A-V aids. Students 
can assist in installing aids for the 
entire school building. There are 
rich possibilities, some of them al- 
ready put into practice. There can 
be an A-V room with forty chairs, 
each chair having volume controls 
and head phones for FM or high 
fidelity music or sound movies. The 
room can be arranged so that it is 
split to accommodate two groups— 
one at the front watching something 
like the McCarthy hearings and one 
at the back, facing the opposite direc- 
tion and taking dictation at the same 
time. 

Classrooms can offer headsets for 
students who have finished their 
work ahead of time. Library tables 
can be equipped with ear phones and 
controls. Those who have been ab- 
sent can listen to the lesson on tape. 
Tape-recording libraries can be col- 
lected. There are tape-recording cen- 
ters where schools can send tape and 
have a program recorded for 25 cents 
for a fifteen-minute program. 

Colored plastic reels can be used 
for speech projects, with classes dis- 
tinguished through the color of the 
reel. High fidelity records, carried to 
classrooms, lounges, and _ library 
reading rooms will develop the listen- 
ing appreciation of the student by 
affording good music and the hearing 
of high tones not caught by juke 
boxes. Christmas and Easter seasons 
are especially good times for sched- 
uling such general broadcasts. It is 
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possible, by the use of wire and 
pipes, to carry to any room in school 
any radio program originating in the 
library. News and publicity can thus 
be provided. 

Reading accelerators can be used 
by students individually in the li- 
brary. Felt, flannel, and magnetic 
poards can be provided for charging. 
The critical viewing of T-V can be 
encouraged, headsets being available 
for individual use. The study of news 
from two different stations will afford 
a good journalism project. Material 
can be projected on the T-V screen 
for remedial and speed control in 
mass reading. The video-tape re- 
corder will be a popular addition, 
with the result that any T-V pro- 
gram can be recorded and then 
stored for classroom use. Duplicating 
machines, movies shown on T-V 
screens, work with the camera—these 
are only a few of the A-V possibilities 
which are on the way as a part of the 
library program. 

If the library is alert to the many 
possibilities in the A-V field, it will 
deserve its place in the school pro- 
gram and its name as the materials 
center. The library can really be a 
window to the world. 


IASL SPRING WORKSHOP— 
Saturday Dinner, March 26, 1955 


WRITING FOR THE RESTLESS 
READER, by Henry Gregor Felsen, 
Author 


Summary 


The first question to consider is the 
tfeason for the restlessness of the 
teen-ager. He is restless for one 
thing because of the constant threat 
of war. We adults know that today 
we can go through a war and survive, 
but teen-agers do not know this. In 
everything young people meet, the 
air of fear is being instilled into 
them — newspapers, T-V, comic 
books, the talk of adults. We tell 
young people they are loved, but this 
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constant threat of destruction neu- 
tralizes our words. 

Again, the emphasis today with 
most adults is on material things. 
Everyone wants to have things and 
get things. Adults rate people by the 
cars they have, the salaries they 
make, the leisure time they boast. 
This emphasis is reflected also in 
everything young folks read and 
hear. Such emphasis on society, 
drinking, wealth, position, and 
things for show does nothing to build 
ideals and confidence and rest in our 
children. 

In reality, teen-agers are on the 
road to becoming adults. They are 
really on the way. But there is no 
place for them in the adult world. 
They need to be accepted for the 
abilities and the dreams they hold. 
They should be permitted to work 
with adults, not under adults — 
alongside and in a real partnership. 
If they could do things that would 
gain the respect of others, a good step 
would be taken toward calming their 
restlessness. They should be given 
duties that would put them nearer 
the level toward which they are 
aspiring. 

As a writer, Felsen’s concern is 
what to do for these restless kids if 
they are to be drawn toward reading. 
They should be made to realize, 
among other things, that one way to 
gain solidity and self-respect is to 
possess such old-fashioned virtues as 
faith, virtue, and respect for others. 
Respect for work is ennobling. How 
can these truths be impressed upon 
them? How can they be led through 
books to being decent human beings 
in a democracy? 

Felsen’s first step is to choose the 
thing that will catch a young person’s 
attention, that will be the gaudiest, 
speediest thing to him. The fastest, 
flashiest bauble to a youth is a car. 
A young person in revolt against the 
frustrations and fears besetting him 
wants something dangerous. He may 
admire another youth as having 
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gumption when that youth rebels by 
taking a car and “living it up.” For 
such a youth, Felsen wants to empha- 
size the desirability of being virtu- 
ous, thoughtful, and constructive in 
the life he is planning for himself. 
Troubled and rebellious, he may not 
want to read. But it is possible that, 
if his attention can be gained, he 
may discover through books some 
fundamental truths and inspiration. 

One of the worst things in modern 
literature is the fad of books showing 
us how to improve ourselves. They 
urge us to be better than we are and 
to be like something we are not. Such 
books make us aware of our weak- 
nesses. They start on the premise 
that we are no good and that we 
should make ourselves over into 
someone who is socially and ma- 
terially superior to us. They make us 
want to be leaders of others, and 
those others then want to be leaders 
of us. The results are horrible. 

Why must every youth be made to 
feel that he should be studying to be 
a doctor or a lawyer? The movie 
hero has a big position; the villain 
works on the line. Let’s make the 
ordinary goals seem good and repre- 
sentative of success. Happiness can 
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be found in any job. There is a place 
for the ordinary person in the ordi- 
nary job and he can be happy and 
successful. We aren’t better than our 
parents who worked hard to send us 
to college. We aren’t failures because 
we have to work for a living. 

The teen-ager meets frustration 
today at many turns. He knows 
what he wants to do but he can’t do 
it. He is too young to go to the 
movies, too young to date, too young 
to get married, too small for the foot- 
ball team. It is illegal for him to 
drive. He isn’t of voting age. He 
may know all about something he 
wants to do but he can’t do it. He 
has a goal but he can’t carry it out; 
so he has to engage in behavior 
without a goal. Such behavior is 
frustrating. 

The future of the community, as 
well as the future of the teen-ager, 
depends on what we do for this rest- 
less reader. Felsen hopes to teach 
him that his recklessness will end in 
tragedy, that he must be responsible 
for his own actions, that there comes 
a time when he can no longer pass 
the buck, but must accept the conse- 
quences of his own actions. 
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What's News In Library Service 





DEERFIELD TOWNSHIP 


A bond issue for a new library 
building and an increase in the pos- 
sible tax rate was voted April 5, 
favorable to the library. 


WINNETKA 

A bond issue for $400,000.00 was 
voted favorably for a new library 
building. The new building is to be 
built near the old building which will 
be torn down upon completion of the 
new. 


EFFINGHAM 

Bids have been let for the erection 
of the new Helen Matthes Memorial 
Library at Effingham. The building 
is to be completed by October 1. 


OAK LAWN 


The new library in Oak Lawn was 
opened on Saturday, April 2. 


CARBONDALE 

The Library Board had purchased 
the home of Dr. John Lewis as the 
new home of the public library. 


LEBANON 


The proposed new City Hall and 
Municipal building will house the 
library in a wing on the first floor. 


FAIRFIELD 


The new building for the library 
and the Historical Society has been 
carefully planned. Work is in prog- 
ress. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Librarians have lost a friend in the 
death of Henry Jay Gaylord on 
March 28, 1955. The announcement 
was sent to us by the company. 
Lyman W. Emmons, President of 


the Library Board at Lawrenceville, 
passed away on March 10, two hours 
after a train-truck crash, according 
to a letter received from Lois High- 
smith, librarian. 


WORKSHOP ON SCHOOL 
LIBRARY PROBLEMS 


Eloise Rue, chairman of the de- 
partment of Library Science at Chi- 
cago Teachers College and Chicago 
City Junior College, is offering a four 
week workshop course on the above 
subject, July 25-August 19. The 
workshop will consist of lectures, dis- 
cussions, field trips and laboratory 
work for in service teachers and li- 
brarians. Additional information may 
be obtained from Louise Dieterle, 
Chicago Teachers College, 6800 Stew- 
art Avenue, Chicago 21, Illinois. 


WORKSHOP FOR PUBLIC 
LIBRARIANS 


The University of Michigan de- 
partment of Library Science will 
offer a two week workshop, August 
1-12. The subject, “The Librarian as 
a Community Leader,” stressing the 
responsibility of the library in adult 
education and human relations and 
the library’s relationship to the com- 
munity. Tuition for out of state peo- 
ple is $30.00. The staff includes Mu- 
riel L. Fuller, Specialist in Adult Ed- 
ucation Services in Libraries, Michi- 
gan State Library; John B. Hawley, 
Consultant in Community Organiza- 
tion and Adult Education, School of 
Education and Extension Service, 
University of Michigan; Allen Menlo, 
Lecturer in Educational Psychology, 
Research Assistant in Community 
Adult Education, Extension Service, 
University of Michigan. Write to De- 
partment of Library Science, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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AUDIO VISUAL INSTITUTE 


A pre-conference Audio Visual In- 
stitute will be held on Saturday and 
Sunday, July 2-3, at the 74th an- 
nual conference of the A.L.A. in Phil- 
adelphia. The first results of a survey 
of cooperative film services will be 
discussed at the institute to help 
shape the final survey report. 

Among the subjects to be covered 
are Educational TV, Materia for 





ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Young Adults, Building and Servic- 
ing Recordings Collections. The place 
of films in the library service to chil- 
dren, and use of films in discussion. 


CATHOLIC BOOKLIST, 1955 

This 69 page pamphlet is edited by 
Sister Stella Maris, O.P., for the 
Catholic Library Association. Ad- 
dress St. Catharine Junior College, 
St. Catharine, Kentucky. 





FILMS: 


The coupon plan goes into effect. Write for explanation. 


NEW SUBJECT LISTS OF BOOKS: 


Stories for telling and how to tell them, compiled by Vivian H. Howard. 
Oriental art, by Eloise Kissinger, including books, portfolios, block prints, 


and large color reproductions. 


These are free on request. All materials listed 


may be borrowed from the Illinois State Library. 


PLAINFIELD: 


Mrs. Jessie Klett, librarian at the Plainfield Public Library for thirteen 
years, retired December 1, 1955. She is presently living in Florida, but is 


expected to return to Plainfield this summer. 


retired in the fall of 1954. 
ciated for a long time. 


Both she and her husband 


Her able services will be remembered and appre- 


WORKSHOP IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 


A six-week program of observation of government in action in New 
York City and Washington, D. C., will be held July 5, to August 12, 1955. 
For further information write to Professor Phillips Bradley, 218 Maxwell 
Hall, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 
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ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 
CHARLES F. CARPENTIER 
Secretary of State and State Librarian 
De LAFAYETTE RED, JR. 
Acting Assistant State Librarian 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
% LIBRARIANS 
eG ere W. A. SOUTHERN, Waukegan (January, 1959) 
errr rer NATHAN R. Levin, Chicago (January, 1959) 
VERNELL DAMMEIER PREISS, River Forest (Jan., 1959) 
PEE. cscacwsed P. L. WINDsor, Urbana, Chairman (January, 1961) 
ae CurTis WYNN, Galesburg (January, 1961) 
RES LouIsE ANTHONY, Alton (January, 1957) 
i rere Etta BRANDT, Carmi (January, 1957) 
Director of the University of Illinois Library School. ...RoBErt B. Downs 


Dean of the Extension Services of the University of Ill.. Ropert B. BROWNE 
Professor of Rural Sociology at the University of Ill....Ciuvton L. FoLse 


CITIZENS 

ES are FRITIOF ANDER, Rock Island (January, 1959) 
arr Mrs. LAURA HUGHES LUNDE, Chicago (January, 1959) 
POE sca chveata H. Cray TATE, Bloomington (January, 1961) 
Pn ©. ccencecdes REv. JOSEPH T. Murray, Springfield (January, 1961) 
Ds cease wics WituiaM C. STEPHENS, Centralia (January, 1957) 
2 ctriccsan RussELL D. RENDLEMAN, Jonesboro (January, 1957) 

SECTION HEADS 
ED ola SEN CeCe wea wa ab eaanl MarGaret C. Norton 
UOTE GREW CUED, 6 cc cc cvcccscecneces Mrs. Laura C. LANGSTON 


Ey EDS aes ceive evened vyscdecenns 
TECHNICAL SERVICES. ...............c00- Mrs. Ciara S. CURRAN 





